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DEAR READER 


Sweet Spot 


W E WOULD DRIVE half the 

night to get there, north 
through the Central Valley, 
then northeast on 299 to split the gap 
between two volcanoes, Shasta and 
Lassen, before entering Fall River Val¬ 
ley, elevation 3,000, population 1,000, 
watery and moonlit. The pitch-black 
last mile by dirt wound eerily through 
forested lava rock, rabbits and coyotes 
darting into the headlights. When 
we got close to the cabin, the kids, 
Rachel and Neil, would sense it, wak¬ 
ing to shout as they spotted it yards 
from the narrow, spring-fed river. 

At dawn, Neil would rise to the 
honking geese overhead, and he and 
I would head out. Imagine a stretch 
of pristine river in California’s empty 
corner framed by meadow, a small 
peak, and birdlife that practically 
roars. Neil was born a birder, and 
within a minute he’d have identi¬ 
fied up to 15 species. By the time 
we’d stomp back onto the porch 
to show the others our loot—owl 
pellets, squirrel skulls, hawk 
feathers—Susan would 
be making coffee and 
Rachel deep into a book. 
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The day unwound in chapters: 
a canoe ride downstream to Carl’s 
haunted cabin, wrecked but ghostily 
upright; a yelp-inducing dive off the 
dock into 59-degree water; a trip up 
the scrub road to a neighbor’s ranch. 
There, we’d peer into the dark at great 
horned owls living in the barn and 
climb the stacks of horse feed we 
called "blueberry hay’’ for its color and 
scent. The memories triggered by the 
photo above maybe rose-colored, but 
they do not lie. Fifteen years of those 
journeys to that valley forged our fam¬ 
ily of four for the long haul. 

It’s not easy to express the power of 
family. But a single photo can occa¬ 
sionally do the trick. That’s what we 
sought in this year’s reader photo con¬ 
test, and you came through. 

Please enjoy the winning 
submissions on page 68.1 find 
deep meaning in the stories 
they tell. I hope you do too. 

Bruce Kelley, 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 



Write to me at 
letters@rd.com. 
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LETTERS 


NOTES ON THE 
May ISSUE 



How the Internet Is Spying on You 

An Internet-connected fish tank? Of course 
you’re going to expose yourself once you 
install smart thermostats and refrigerators. 
Sure, there is convenience and time saved, 
but at what cost? Your security? When 
was the last time you heard of a piece of 
paper being hacked? 

—JOHN SKELTON Independence, Missouri 


I don't think I have the 
most desirable identity 
to steal, hut I believe my 
thoughts are my own. 
Whether I have a pim¬ 
ple on my nose and am 
looking up information 
or I’m ordering pizza or 
browsing for shoes, oth¬ 
ers monitoring my us¬ 
age is a great intrusion. 

—TERESA NERO 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Juul Hooks a 
New Generation 

What a surprise when 
I saw that people are 


becoming addicted 
to vaping without 
realizing how danger¬ 
ous it is. I read your 
article "Cancer by the 
Carton" way back in 
December 1952.1 quit 
smoking the next day. 

I turned 97 a few 
days ago, and I'm 
often reminded about 
healthy decisions 
I've made in my life. 
That was a big one, 
thanks to Reader's 
Digest. 

—ROWENA DONALDSON 

Tracy, California 


The story on the perils 
of smoking and vaping 
is well taken. It reminds 
me of an anecdote I 
read in Reader's Digest. 
A girl says to her father, 
"Daddy, I smoke." He 
replies, "No, dear, the 
cigarette smokes. You 
are merely the sucker." 

—AARON SERWETMAN 

Webster, Texas 

How to Feel 
Happier Today 

I'm taking Yale Univer¬ 
sity’s online course on 
happiness, so imagine 
my surprise to see your 
story about it. Like the 
author, Tm a grown 
woman, not a typical 
college-age student. 

I'm barely halfway 
through it, but I feel the 
benefits already! 

—JANE PODGURSKI 

Kingston, New York 

A Crash Course in 

Commencement 

Speeches 

As someone who 
worked at a university 
for 20 years, I find it 
appalling that a celeb¬ 
rity should demand 
$100,000 to give a ten- 
minute speech in front 
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of a group that may 
never be able to pay 
off student loans. Also, 
shame on schools for 
paying those amounts, 
especially when they 
raise tuition every year. 

—ROBERT AUSTIN 

Baltimore, Maryland 

We Found a Fix 

The third item in your 
list of tips has us con¬ 
fused. It says to "freeze 
leftover wine in ice¬ 
cube trays." What is 
leftover wine? Is that 
like extra money? Be¬ 
cause my wife and I 
have never seen either. 

—LAWRENCE RIVERA 

Vero Beach, Florida 

My Dad and I, Rebuilt 

This is also my story. 
My dad taught me to 


drive a '38 Studebaker 
stick shift in a cornfield, 
his pocketknife was the 
correct knife for apples 
and cantaloupes, and I 
still have his handmade 
tire-gauge case from 
50 years ago. After his 
passing, I had a dream 
where he said he gave 
me all the "tools" he 
knew. 

— BECKY BINCZEWSKI 

Port St. Lucie, Florida 

Straight from the 
Horses’ Mouths 

Your account of the 
Kentucky Derby from 
the horses' end is the 
funniest article I have 
ever read. Thanks for 
helping me forget 
about sitting at home. 

—EILEEN HART 

St. Libory, Illinois 


BUTTER US UP! 

■¥ I was horrified by 
the sentence "The lima 
beans of the world ..." 
in "I Am Butter." What's 
wrong with lima beans? 
We told our kids they 
were "Superman beans," 
and they loved them. 

So give lima beans a 
break. I will continue to 
eat them—with butter, 
of cou rse. 

—Sandy Howland 

AURORA, NEBRASKA 

-f I've always said 
"Everything's better 
with butter on it." This 
article brought back 
memories ofOma baking 
German pastries with 
real butter. It made all 
the difference. 

—C.M. VIA RD.COM 


Our Most Unforgettable Collection 

For almost 100 years. Reader's Digest editors have handpicked 
a selection of great reads and compiled them into a magazine 
you can fit in your pocket and read anywhere, anytime. What 
if the very best of all those can't-misses were culled again and 
presented all in one book? In The Best of Reader's Digest 2020, 
you will find tales of nail-biting adventure, heartwarming 
heroism, gut-busting humor, and drama guaranteed to keep 
you on the edge of your seat. 0rderyourcopyatrd.com/bestrd20and 
get it for just $10, plus free shipping—an exclusive limited-time offer. 
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“Don t Give Up 

Her heartbroken hometown needed a sign, 

so she gave them one 



BY Caroline Fanning 


T he signs appeared practically 
overnight. They’d been staked 
anywhere and everywhere— 
in front of homes, along sidewalks, 
around the local high school. Each 
featured just a few uplifting words in 
simple black type: "Don’t Give Up,’’ 
"You Are Worthy of Love,’’ "Your Mis¬ 
takes Do Not Define You.’’ The high 
school in Newberg, Oregon, had lost 
two students and four alumni to sui¬ 
cide that year, so the town of 25,000 
instantly understood the messages. 
For days, what no one could figure out 
was who had planted them. 

Amy Wolff had. At first, she didn’t 
want anyone to connect her to them. 
For one thing, the 36-year-old mother 
of two didn’t really feel it was her 


place to weigh in. She had done so, 
in part, because she’d lost her own 
teenage brother in an accident about 
20 years earlier, and she felt com¬ 
pelled to address Newberg’s grief. 
She planted the signs anonymously 
because she wanted them to be about 
their message, not any one person. 
It was compassion for compassion’s 
sake. "I couldn’t just do nothing," says 
Wolff. "I’m not qualified, but gosh 
darn it, I can print yard signs.” 

Yet as Wolff saw the deep chord her 
signs struck with her neighbors, she 
decided to step forward to share her 
message publicly. Instantly, her inbox 
was flooded with requests for more 
signs. She asked a friend, graphic de¬ 
signer Jessica Brittell, to mock up and 
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GOODTILL 

LUNCH 


With 2% milk, at least half of adults 
had a lower desire to eat 
than before breakfast for 3 1/2 hours. 



print another batch. And then another. 
And another. And another. "We de¬ 
cided to just ride it out and not push it, 
just keep going until the orders stop," 
says Wolff. "That ended up being an 
inside joke because it never stopped." 

That was in May 2017. Since then, 
the Don’t Give Up Movement has 
spread from Newberg to the hearts 
and yards of people in every state 
and several countries. The signs have 



“I’M NOT QUALIFIED, 
BUT GOSH DARN IT, 
I CAN PRINT 
YARD SIGNS.” 


morphed into wristbands, bumper 
stickers, pins, stamps, and temporary 
tattoos. Wolff charges only the cost 
of materials and shipping. "It's a ter¬ 
rible business decision if we wanted 
to function like a business," she says. 

One of the most heartening ele¬ 
ments of the Don't Give Up Move¬ 
ment is that it has gone viral in a 
remarkably human way. People have 
taken to planting the signs in their 
lawns, taking selfies, and then post¬ 
ing them to share. 

Chrisanne Moger commented on 
one of the movement’s Instagram 
posts about the need for one particu¬ 
lar sign: "We're All in This Together." 
She thought it would really speak to 
a world huddling together under the 
cloud of COVID-19. Wolff agreed, and 
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Everyday Heroes 



The signs' simplicity, and shareability, 
have made them a big hit on social media. 


she received 750 orders within a week 
of its creation. A mother in Colorado 
contacted the organization after her 
stepson's sudden death to say that 
her family, unable to travel during 
the quarantine, couldn't attend the 
funeral. "We aren't able to be together 
to love, support, and help each other 
heal," she wrote. "I saw one of your 
signs recently and it was a gut-punch 
message from above to hang on." 

Aware of the added emotional 
challenges isolation brings, the Don't 
Give Up Movement has since offered 
to send handwritten letters of sup¬ 
port to anyone in quarantine who 
needs it. The group received about 
400 requests in just 24 hours. A young 
woman in New Jersey wrote that she 
struggles with mental illness and that 
shelter-in-place rules were especially 
hard on her and her family; she asked 
whether the Don't Give Up group 
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could send her relatives a cheerful 
note. 

One special education teacher in 
Texas used the campaign to teach a 
lesson in unity after his classroom 
moved online. Isaiah Brown created 
care packages stocked with Don't Give 
Up goodies, including wristbands on 
which he'd written a student's name 
alongside his own. He then drove to 
his students' homes to drop the pack¬ 
ages on their doorsteps. Some of the 
kids were so excited to get the surprise 
delivery that they ran outside to see 
Brown through his car window. 

The next time his class gathered 
online, the students couldn't stop 
chattering about how happy the gifts 
had made them—one student glee¬ 
fully declared he would never take his 
wristband off. "It was the best feeling 
in the world, that I could have an im¬ 
pact outside of school by using these 
products," says Brown. "This was a 
good way to let them know that we 
care even when we can't see them." 

Wolff's message is about to grow yet 
again. After seeing her signs online, 
a literary agent called to negotiate a 
book deal. Signs of Hope: How Small 
Acts of Love Can Change Your World 
will be out next spring, after some 
last-minute revisions. "I rewrote the 
last chapter in the middle of the out¬ 
break, not knowing how long this will 
go on for," Wolff shares. "But there has 
never been a more drastic backdrop 
to the power of hope and empathetic 
action than right now." □ 
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Everyday Heroes 


The Shirts Off 
Their Backs 

BY Kristen Warfield 

M ichael todd wore the same 
clothes every day for the first 
three weeks of school. When 
the other kids began to notice that 
he was wearing the same black pants 
and blue, teal, and gray long-sleeve 
shirt day after day, Todd, a freshman 
at Martin Luther King Jr. College Pre¬ 
paratory High School in Memphis, be¬ 
came the target of taunts and laughter. 
But there was little Todd could do. His 
mother simply couldn't afford to buy 
him new clothes. 

Two of the kids piling on were An- 
twan Garrett and Kristopher Graham, 
a pair of freshman football players. But 
over time, they realized that their dis¬ 
paraging words felt like bullying and 
seemed to be slowly crushing Todd's 
spirit. Something finally clicked. 

'T felt like I needed to do some¬ 
thing," Graham told CBS News. So he 
and Garrett hatched a plan. They went 
home and hunted through their own 
drawers and closets. The next day at 
school, they met Todd at their third- 
period class and asked him to come 
into the hall. Todd was understand¬ 
ably apprehensive about being called 
out by the larger boys. 



Todd, center, wearing clothes that 
Graham, left, and Garrett gave him 


"He wasn't smiling or anything, 
and I was like, T think this is going to 
make you smile,"' Graham says. "I told 
him, 'We're in the same third period, 
and I apologize for laughing at you, 
and I want to give something to you 
to make it up.'" He then handed Todd 
a bulky bag. Inside were clean shirts 
and shorts, plus a brand-new pair of 
New Balance sneakers. 

Todd was blown away. "I was very 
happy," he told WATN-TV. "Shocked, 
completely." 

And Todd got much more than a 
new wardrobe. He no longer sits alone 
at lunch. Now he eats with his new 
friends, Garrett and Graham. 

"I've been bullied my entire life," 
Todd told GBS News. Reflecting on 
the day Garrett and Graham called 
him into the hall, he added, "The best 
day of my entire life, basically." E3 
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I loved the dress that 
I bought at a flea 
market. It fit perfectly, 
and the skirt was a 
swirl of intricate pleats. 
I wore it confidently 
to an evening party 
and glowed when a 
woman exclaimed, 

"Oh, how stunning!" 
Yes, I was grinning 
from ear to ear, until 
she added cheerfully, 
"Hang on to it, honey. 
Pleats will come 
back someday." 

—MARY LOU WICKHAM 

Glen Arm, Maryland 

Southerners are born 
storytellers. So when 
Garden & Gun asked 
its readers to spin a 
typical southern tale 
using just five words, 
here's what they got: 

■f "Somebody done 
ate the biscuits." 

4- "Fry it, then try it." 



> "Found THIS in the 
dishwasher!" 

■f "BBQ sauce 
arguments ended 
friendships." 

4- "After, we called him 
Stump." 

■f "Collards spun in the 
washer." 


I tried having my 
mother's phone 
disconnected, but the 
customer-service rep 
told me that since 
the account was in my 
dad's name, he'd have 
to be the one to put in 
the request. The fact 


My four-year-old just asked why she 
can’t eat tacos every day, and honestly, 

1 think I’d have an easier time explaining 
where babies come from. 

—^@SARABELLAB123 
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that he'd been dead 
for 40 years didn't sway 
her. Then a solution hit 
me: "If I stop paying 
the bill, you can turn 
off the service, right?" 

"Well, yes," she said 
reluctantly. "But that 
would ruin his credit." 

—JEANNIE GIBBS 

Rocky Mount, 

North Carolina 

"I make mistakes; 

I'll be the second to 
admit it." 

—JEAN KERR, author 

Since the coronavirus 
outbreak, my47-year- 
old son has been 
washing his hands 
religiously. In fact, he 
said, "I've been wash¬ 
ing my hands so much, 

I found the answers 
to an old eighth-grade 
math quiz." 

— SUSAN FREEMAN 

Webster Groves, Missouri 


GOT A FUNNY STORY 

about friends or fam¬ 
ily? It could be worth 
$$$. For details, go to 

rd.com/submit. 


SIT... STAY... DRAW... 

To raise funds, the staff at the Wisconsin Humane Soci¬ 
ety put their lack of artistic talent to good use: For $ 15, 
they would draw anyone's pets. They raised $12,000 
in one day, thanks in part to these timeless works. 
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QUOTABLE QUOTES 


I’d rather regret the risks that didn’t work out 
than the chances I didn’t take at all. 

—Simone Biles, gymnast 


I have a confidence now that comes from a combination 
of years of experience and not caring anymore. 

—Alton Brown, tv personality 


Our joh as parents is to put ourselves out of a joh. 

—Julie Lythcott-Haims, author 


Life is too short to miss out on the beautiful things, 

like a double cheeseburger. 

—Channing Tatum, actor 


I listen to everyone. Then I do what I want. 

—Diane von Furstenberg, designer 
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There’s a reason it took an American to invent the rocking chair: 
Even when we’re sitting still, we like to feel as if we’re in motion. 

—Colin Jost, COMEDIAN 


1 could give example after example of how doing the right 

thing ended up making us more money. 

—Yvon Chouinard, Patagonia founder 


1 am what you would call a “piece of work” in progress. 

—Cyndi Lauper, musician 


POINT TO PONDER 

It really is the greatest privilege given by one human being to 
another—to care for them at their most vulnerable time, to restore 
them to health when their bodies have betrayed them. 

They may barely know you, but at that moment, you're the 

most important person in their lives. 

—Dr. Sanjay Gupta, neurosurgeon/tv correspondent 






When Mom 
Broke Her Leg 

To her great surprise, everyone else stepped up 
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BY Allison Winn Scotch 

FROM THE BOOK ON BEING 40(ISH 
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I T WAS THE first run of a family ski 
weekend in Colorado. It was a per¬ 
fect spring morning, and the skies 
were cloudless and blue, the tem¬ 
perature warm. I was tired and con¬ 
sidered opting out of the run. But the 
kids were whining about attending ski 
school, and I figured I should push 
through—that if I skipped out, then 
they'd think that they could too. 

We dropped the kids at ski school, 
then charted our course on the moun¬ 
tain map. A little traverse to a bunny 
hill to a lift that would take us to the 
good stuff, where I would chase my 
brother, his wife, and my husband, 
Adam, who were already off and run¬ 
ning, figuratively. 

I pushed off and caught up with 
my sister-in-law. My legs felt heavy; 
I debated, again, calling it a day. Then, 
three minutes into the run, my left ski 
came off; then my right ski inverted 
and took my leg with it, twisting it 
like a Raggedy Ann doll's. I remember 
seeing my ski careening toward me at 
an obscene angle, and then I heard 
the crack. 

I lay splattered on the snow, 
screaming, my leg distorted at a right 
angle to my body. My sister-in-law 
heard my shrieks and doubled back. 
A kind volunteer EMT stopped and 
phoned ski patrol. I was strapped 
onto a toboggan and taken down the 
mountain to an ambulance. 

Shaking on the X-ray table, unable 
to control my limbs as shock set in, 
I kept apologizing to the technician. 


"I'm sorry. I'm trying to hold still. I 
know I'm making your job harder." 
I was embarrassed for needing the 
help, for inconveniencing these 
people whose job it was to heal me. 
A nurse smiled kindly and said, "Oh, 
sweetie, once you see your X-ray, 
you'll understand." 

I woke up after surgery with my leg 
bandaged beyond recognition, with 
tubes coming out of various limbs, 
with my mouth sandpaper dry and 
my mind flighty and confused. 

I WOULDN’T WALK 
FOR THREE MONTHS. 

I COULDN’T EVEN 
SHOWER ON MY OWN. 


The operation had required two 
bone grafts (donor bone from cadav¬ 
ers) to fill the chunk I'd obliterated 
(it was in a million pieces, a doctor 
said). They'd inserted a titanium rod, 
a dozen or so screws. I wouldn't walk 
for three months, optimistically. I 
couldn't drive. I couldn't navigate the 
steps in our house. I couldn't even 
shower on my own. 

I would be sent home to California 
with a machine designed to train my 
leg to regain its range of motion. I 
would sit in it for six hours a day, and 
when I wasn't sitting in the machine, 
I would be at physical therapy or con¬ 
fined to bed rest. 

I was high as could be on my IV drip 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Ben Kivchnev 
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but sober enough to turn to Adam and 
ask, "How are we going to manage?" 

Who would get the kids to the bus 
at 7:15 a.m., since my husband was 
in his office by 6 a.m. each day? Who 
would deal with the dogs, two ram¬ 
bunctious Labradors, who relied on 
my companionship and long walks? 
Who would prepare dinner? Who 
would drive to tennis practices and 
softball games and sleepovers? 

"We'll figure it out," Adam said. I 
nodded, because what was the al¬ 
ternative? But nowhere in any of my 
Vicodin-infused cells did I helieve 
him. Not even a tiny bit. 

Because my brain was pooling with 
(glorious) white noise from my pain 
pump, I posted about my accident on 
Facebook. An image of me with tubes 
up my nostrils, and a snapshot of my 
leg, wrapped and swollen. And some¬ 
thing unexpected happened: a deluge 
not just of sympathy and frowny faces, 
but friends both near and far chiming 
in, imploring for ways they could help. 

I wrote each person back, thanking 
them all but not taking them up on 
their kind offers. The cavalry showed 


up anyway. By the time we returned 
home, a friend had already set up a 
dinner train: Meals for my family were 
taken care of for the first month of my 
recovery. Parents at our school bus 
stop offered to drop my kids off each 
afternoon. Friends sent care packages 
of books and food; others restocked 
our fridge. 

After a particularly brutal doctor's 
appointment, in which I was told that 
my recovery was progressing well 
enough, but certainly not quickly, 
and that weight-hearing was still far 
out of reach, a friend simply sat with 
me while I came completely undone. 

My children learned to be both au¬ 
tonomous and empathetic. They ran 
up the steps each day after school to 
check on me; my daughter set up her 
karaoke machine by the couch to keep 
me entertained while I embarked on 
my slow, cruel, and mandated PT ex¬ 
ercises. My son dutifully fetched my 
laptop charger or a fork or a bottle of 
water when asked, never whining, as 
he would have in the past. 

My kids no longer had the luxury 
of my setting out their school clothes 
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Life Well Lived 


or packing their lunches or ensuring 
that their homework was filed. So they 
learned to do it themselves, and in a 
surprise perhaps only to me, everyone 
was all the better for it. 

And my husband. My husband! The 
man who previously had to be told 
what to do and when to do it, and 
sometimes why too. This is what my 
husband did when I went down on 
the mountain: He pulled our family 
and me back up. 

ON OUR 13TH 
ANNIVERSARY, MY 
HUSBAND TOOK ME TO 
PHYSICAL THERAPY. 


He signed the permission slips and 
ordered the dog food, and when the 
dinner train ended, he cooked for 
everyone. In the early days, he carried 
me into the shower, where I would sit 
on a chair and let the hot water relieve 
my broken body, and then he carried 
me out. He did all of this without com¬ 
plaint, because, as he said to me once, 
simply, "After all the years that you did 
so much, it was my turn to show up." 


On our 13th wedding anniversary, 
we didn't go to Mexico as we'd planned. 
Instead, on that day when we had 
avowed ourselves for better or worse, 
my husband helped me down the 
steps and into his car and took me to 
physical therapy. 

This is the metaphor. Sometimes— 
many times—both in life and in 
marriage, you hope for the sunset 
overlooking the ocean off a deserted 
beach, but what you get is a drive to 
physical therapy. That's OK. Maybe 
that's actually how it should be. 

Eventually, I returned to the gro¬ 
cery shopping and the bus pickups. 
I made dinners again. I organized 
everyone and sent them out the door. 
But something profound had shifted 
in our household, in me. Now I am 
quicker to offer help if I sense that a 
friend is in need. I am quicker to ask 
for help if I am the one needing. 

When I went down on that moun¬ 
tain, I worried that my injury would 
upend everything. It turns out that 
it did. m 

EXCERPTED FROM THE BOOK ON BEING 40(ISH) 

EDITED BY LINDSEY MEAD, COPYRIGHT © 2019 BY 
ALLISON WINN SCOTCH. REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION 
OF SIMON & SCHUSTER PAPERBACKS, A DIVISION OF 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, INC. 


Filling the Kitty 

When Muncie Animal Care and Services in Indiana found itself with too many cats 
and not enough supplies, the police came to the rescue. Instead of writing their 
check to the court, scofflaws could settle up by donating their fine to the shelter. 

MY MODERN MET 
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The 

49th 

PILLSBURY 

BAKE-OFF 

MELISSA JOLLANDS, 

age 48, 

Hudsonville, Michigan 

Your recipe is called the 
Dublin Cheeseboard- 
Stuffed Appetizer Bread. 
What is that? 

On our 25th anniver¬ 
sary, my husband and 
I went to Ireland. The 
first thing we ate was 
a cheese board with 
meats and cheese and 
fruits. I took the idea 
and stuffed it into Pills- 
bury French Bread. 

You could use only 
eight ingredients, so 
I put nuts on top for 
crunch, apricot and 
arugula to sort of deco¬ 
rate the board, and 
a side serving of jam. 
That left me with two 
meats and two cheeses, 
though honestly, Tm 
not a huge cheese eater. 



A cheese-board expert 
who doesn't like cheese? 

Nope. If Tm going to 
eat any cheese, it's goat 
cheese. Tm not a recipe 
follower either. 


You don't follow recipes? 
How did you end up in 
this contest? 

Just like some people 
are good with their 
hands, I know what 
flavors to throw in. It 
drives my kids crazy: 
"Mom, how do I make 
this?" And I just go, 

"Uh, well this is what 
goes in, but that's all 
I can tell you." 


Does the restaurant in 
Dublin know they 
inspired a Bake-Off 
winner? 

We haven't been able 
to get back yet but are 
hoping to go next 
spring. They might not 
even know what the 
Pillsbury Bake-Off is 
over there! E3 


Pillsbury awarded 
Jollands the $50,000 
grand prize live on the 
Food Network. Her ap¬ 
petizer beat out recipes 
in the breakfast, dinner, 
and dessert categories. 
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Depend 


THE ONLY THING STRONGER THAN US, IS YOU.' 


^Purchase by 3/1/21. Redeem within 30 days of purchase. See Depend.com/guarantee for details. 
®/™ Trademarks of Kimberly-Clark Worldwide, Inc. or its affiliates. © KCWW 


AND COMFORTABLE IN YOUR OWN SIpN 


Take on the day in 
a fit that supports 
your strength. 


Comfortable design 

Ultra-soft fabric 

Your best comfort 
and protection, 
guaranteed^ 


Get a coupon at Depend.com 





YOUR 

TRUE 

STORIES 

IN 100 Words* 


A Doll’s House 
(Condensed Version) 

I own a dollhouse shop 
and quite frequently 
find myself trying to fit a 
dollhouse into a custom¬ 
er's car. One day, I was 
having trouble squeezing 
one into a back seat when 
the customer who'd 
bought it told me to step 
aside and hand it to her. 
Within seconds, she had 
fit that dollhouse into her 
car. Amazed, I asked her 
how she knew she could 
do it. She replied, "I'm an 
obstetrician." 

—Julie Silvester 

HENRICO, VIRGINIA 


TO READ MORE true 

stories or submit one, 
go to rd.com/stories. 
If we publish yours in 
the print magazine, it 
could be worth $100. 


Fueling the Fire 

My three-year-old granddaughter was trying 
to roast a marshmallow for the first time. 

Her first two attempts ended in flames. Both 
times, I took the scorched marshmallow and 
threw it into the fire. The third time, I helped 
her a lot more, and together we achieved 
a perfectly toasty golden brown. Once it was 
cool, I handed her the marshmallow, which 
she promptly threw into the fire. No one had 
told her she was supposed to eat it. 



—LOU ROESS Parachute, Colorado 


Under Her Wing 

My stepdaughter, 
Pamela, a veterinarian, 
was visiting her aunt 
when they noticed a 
butterfly flying erratically 
around the room. Cup¬ 
ping it in her hands, 
Pamela realized a quarter 
of its wing was missing. 
While Auntie held the 
wings still with tooth¬ 
picks, Pamela performed 
surgery with scissors and 


contact cement. She 
fashioned a tiny prosthe¬ 
sis from a napkin and 
gently attached it to the 
wing. A minute later, 
the creature fluttered out 
a nearby window. As the 
two women were con¬ 
gratulating each other, 
the butterfly reentered 
the room, flew around, 
and landed directly over 
Pamela's heart. 

—Bob McCormick 

KINGS BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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The New 
Family Unit 

BY Jesse Neve 

MINNETRISTA, MINNESOTA 

M y parents divorced when 
I was five. I don't remember 
them saying more than "hi” or 
"bye" to each other for the rest of my 
childhood. I went to my dad’s house 
every other weekend, and they didn’t 
really speak to each other during the 
transfer. Years later, when my dad 
was diagnosed with Alzheimer's dis¬ 
ease, my husband and I invited him to 
move in with us and our four children. 

"Mom, how are we going to do 
this?” I asked. "Papa is going to be 

* Sometimes 100 words just 
aren't enough! 


here all the time, but we still want you 
to come and visit. We don’t want it to 
be weird.” 

"Not a problem,” Mom replied con¬ 
fidently. "We are just going to get over 
our past and all be friends.” I was so 
relieved. 

At our first family dinner together, 
I sat next to my sister (the daughter 
of my mom and my stepdad) and I 
looked around: Mom, Papa, and my 
stepdad, Doug, all at the same table. 

"Weirdest thing ever,” I whispered 
to my sister. 

"Yes, but nobody else seems to 
think so,” she replied. "It’s amazing.” 

For the next ten years. Papa lived 
with us, and whenever Mom and 
Doug came over, the three of them 
would chat like old friends. And in a 
way, they were. My whole childhood, 
I had wished that my three parents 
could all get along. And here they 
were. It wasn’t exactly what I’d had 
in mind. But God knows what he is 
doing. EH 
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ADT MEDICAL ALERT SYSTEMS 


Allowing seniors □ 
to maintain an " 


1 active lifestyle and 
^ independence on 




ADT has a Medical Alert System to fit any lifestyle 


CilA 



like to garden or relax in the yard. 



In-home operations 

Fall detection pendant*(optional) 

No landline required 

Home temperature monitoring 

Multiple help button options 

Home temperature monitoring 

No long-term contracts 


Medical Alert Systems starting 
os low as $1 per day+ 



Provides freedom and peace of 
mind while at home or miles from it. 


Mobile base unit for active lifestyles 
GPS location capabilities 
No landline required 
Fall detection pendant*(optional) 
Multiple help button options 
No long-term contracts 


Medical Alert Systems starting 
as low as $1 per dayt 



FREE activation, FREE overnight shipping, and c 


SPECIAL GIFT 


ior you 


For more information call 800-658-7230 


*Fall detection pendant does not detect 100% of falls 

^Requires to month to month agreement. Excludes taxes. ADT Medical Alert Plus system (with digital cellular service) requires month- 
to-month monitoring agreement at $35.99/month; and On-The-Go Emergency Response System requires month-to-month monitoring 
agreement at $39.99/month. Offer excludes professional installation which may be available upon request for an additional fee. An 
ADT Medical Alert system is not an intrusion detection system or medical device; ADT is not a '911' emergency medical response service 
and does not provide medical advice, which should be obtained from qualified medical personnel. Digital cellular service not available 
everywhere and at all times. The On-The-Go Emergency system and services use and rely on the availability of cellular network coverage 
and the availability of global positioning system (GPS) data to operate properly. The GPS is not operated by ADT. Prices subject to change. 
Systems remains property of ADT. Cannot not be combined with other offers or discounts.©2020 ADT LLC dba ADT Security Services. All 
rights reserved. ADT, the ADT logo, 800.ADT.ASAP and the product/service names listed in this document are marks and/or registered 
marks.Unauthorized use is strictly prohibited. Third-party marks are the property of their respective owners. 
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Y OU KNOW ME as pure warm- 
weather joy. You know that 
when you eat me whole like 
a fruit (that’s what I am!), I’ll burst 
all over your shirt if you don’t slurp 
carefully. What you might not know is 
that while I feel like an ancient human 
pleasure, I spread through the world 
only in the past few centuries, embed¬ 
ding myself in cuisines from Armenia 
to Nigeria. And the origin story that 
led me to you is especially twisting. 
Let’s start in what is now Italy, 
in the 17th century. I was trans¬ 
ported there from Mexico by the 
Spaniards, having traveled to the 
Middle East and North Africa before 
racing up the peninsula. Italy was just 
a puzzle of disparate states then. By 
the time the nation was forming in the 
1860s, I had blossomed into a symbol 
of unification: the red in the Italian 
flag that would sit alongside basil 
(green) and mozzarella (white) in any 
number of patriotic dishes, from ca- 
prese salad to pizza margherita. 

Millions of Italians then streamed 
across the Atlantic, fleeing poverty 
in Naples and Sicily, and I went with 
them. In the home country, every 
little corner of Italy had its signature 
cooking style. But in America, these 
differences got all mixed up. Few of 
the dishes you call Italian—spaghetti 
with meatballs, chicken Farm, Sunday 
gravy—were traditions in Italy. They 
arose instead from the creative minds 
and hands of these immigrants mak¬ 
ing do with what they had in their new 


BY Kate Lowenstein 
AND Daniel Gritzer 


An American 
Love Story 


1 Am Tomatoes ... 
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TUSCAN SALAD 



home. And what brought it together 
into a single splatter was yours truly, 
mostly in the form of red sauce. 

This culinary bonding wouldn't 
have been possible without my canned 
form. I'm far too seasonal and perish¬ 
able to supply so many stockpots of 
sauce year-round without preserva¬ 
tion. Once the 1930s rolled in, Califor¬ 
nia was canning more of me than were 
being imported from Italy. In 1914, 
a northern Italian teenager named 
Boiardi arrived and quickly established 
himself as a successful restaurateur 
in Cleveland. But he discovered that 
canning his tomato puree and selling 
it bundled with dried spaghetti and a 
canister of cheese was the real meal 
ticket. Chef "Boyardee" became one of 
America's first celebrity chefs. 

I am good for more than just your 
taste buds. Your skin benefits from my 
abundant lycopene, the carotenoid 
that gives me my red color. (People 
whose diets are high in lycopene are 
actually thought to be a smidge more 
protected from the sun's UV rays.) 
Your eyes feast on my lutein, a retina¬ 
supporting antioxidant. You may have 
heard that tomatoes and my night¬ 
shade brethren are bad for rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis and other autoimmune 
disorders, but no studies have estab¬ 
lished such a connection, and in fact, 
doctors recommend a diet high in the 
nutrients that we "shady" fruits offer. 

How can you enjoy me at my 
best? Some basics: Tomatoes that 
are fleshier—such as those oblong 


Cut or tear Va pound rustic crust-on 
bread into 1.5-inch pieces. Arrange in 
a single layer on a rimmed baking sheet 
and toast in a 325°F oven, turning 
occasionally, until dried and crispy 
throughout. In a large salad bowl, toss 
bread with 1.5 pounds diced tomatoes 
and their juices (use any kind except 
fleshy sauce tomatoes, such as plum), 

2 tablespoons red or white wine vinegar, 
Vz cup extra-virgin olive oil, a handful of 
torn basil leaves, and half of a medium 
red onion, thinly sliced. If desired, 
add peeled and sliced cucumbers. 
Season with salt and pepper. 

plum tomatoes you'll find at the 
supermarket—are better for mak¬ 
ing sauce, while tomatoes that 
are seedier—such as the round, 
medium-sized Jersey and beefsteak 
varieties—are better for eating raw. 
That assumes I'm in season and truly 
ripe. And let me put it to you straight: 
It's not worth bothering with most 
tomatoes off-season. 
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The Food on Your Plate 


See, just after I've hit my moment 
of flavorful perfection, the downward 
spiral is precipitous: I go from ready 
to rotten practically overnight. This, of 
course, is terrible for large-scale agri¬ 
culture and shipping, so hig farmers 
typically breed me for robustness, 
not flavor, and pick me early so I can 
withstand long journeys by truck, 
train, and boat. They expose me to 
ethylene gas to turn my green-pink 
color red, but that does little for how I 
taste. That said, if it's wintertime and 
you're hard up for a "love apple," as 
Tm called in some languages, cherry 
and grape tomatoes tend to be better 
options. They're less prone to break¬ 
ing down or being damaged under 
their own weight during shipping. 
They also have a higher ratio of seed 
jelly to flesh, which means more fla¬ 
vor, even when I'm underripe. 

There are tricks for improving a me¬ 
diocre tomato. Halve me and roast me 
in a low-temp oven, 300 degrees or so, 
to remove moisture and concentrate 
any flavor that is there. This can work 
for salsa or in a tomato sauce. You can 
also try dicing me and using a fine 
mesh strainer to extract my excess 


water, concentrating the 
tomatoey flavor left be- m 
hind to improve your guac. * 

A summer me picked 
locally and close to my prime avoids 
all that rigmarole. Heirloom varieties 
will remind you that I am sometimes 
purple, yellow, orange, whitish- 
yellow, or even green when fully ripe, 
and can be egg-shaped, heart-shaped, 
or elongated with ridges that make 
me look as pleated as a dress. Once at 
home, store me stem-side down, since 
moisture loss (which hastens rot) hap¬ 
pens via my stem. Conventional wis¬ 
dom is to never refrigerate a tomato, 
but I would offer a different edict: Do 
not refrigerate an underripe tomato. 
A fully ripe one is far better off in the 
fridge, where it will hold decay at bay 
longer than it would on your counter- 
top. Give me a few minutes to warm 
back up before eating—you won't re¬ 
gret it, even if your shirt suffers a little 
seedy summertime juice. E3 


Kate Lowenstein is a health editor 
currently at Vice; Daniel Gritzer is 
the culinary director of the cooking 
site Serious Eats. 



- ' 

Thou Shalt Not Steal 

A 400-year-old Bible was among hundreds of items stolen in one of 
the largest library heists ever recorded. The Bible was recovered last year 
and returned to the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, but it isn't back 
in the archives yet. After all, the rare books room is still an active crime scene. 

POST-GAZETTE.COM 
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A man was driving on 

the highway when all 
of a sudden he had to 
swerve to avoid a box 
falling off the truck that 
was in front of him. 
Seconds later, a police 
officer pulled him over 
for reckless driving. As 
the officer was writing 


the ticket, the driver 
noticed the box he'd 
avoided had been full 
of nails and tacks. 

"I had to swerve or 
I’d have run over those 
and blown my tires!” 
he protested. 

"OK," replied the 
officer, ripping up the 


ticket, "but I'm still 
bringing you in." 

"What for?!" 

"Tacks evasion." 

—THEALTERNATIVEACCOUNTANT.COM 

Not to brag, but my 

son's friend said "Your 
dad looks hot" when I 
was cleaning the pool. 
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JOLEEN ZUBEK, MERIT BADGES COURTESY WINKS FOR DAYS 


Interesting fact: A shark will only 
attack you if you’re wet. 

—SEAN LOCK, comedian 


She followed with 
"Is that heatstroke?" 
hut still. 

—^@THEBOYDP 

Could a... 

... librarian be called a 
bookkeeper? 

... referee be a game 
warden? 

... dairyman be a 
cowboy? 

... cabinetmaker be the 
president? 

—Submitted by j. lee 
Pinesdale, Montana 

A Hollywood producer 

calls his friend, an¬ 
other Hollywood pro¬ 
ducer, on the phone. 

"Hey, how are you 
doing?” he asks. 

"Well!" responds the 
friend. "I just sold a 
screenplay for $200,000. 

GOT A FUNNY JOKE? 

It could be worth $$$. 
For details, go to 

rd.com/submit. 


I also wote a novel and 
got a $50,000 advance 
from the publisher. I 
have a new TV series 
airing next week, and 
everyone says it's going 
to be a hit. Tm doing 
great! How are you?" 


I "OK," says the first 
producer. "I'll call back 
when you're alone." 

—JIM PIETSCH in 

The New York City Cab 
Driver's Joke Book 

Two guys stole a 
calendar. They got 
six months each. 

—Submitted by 

ALEX DEL BENE 

Girard, Ohio 


GROWN-UP MERIT BADGES 

Kids earn patches for doing good deeds—why 
shouldn't adults? The company Winks for Days has 
created merit badges so you can reward yourself— 
and show off to the neighbors!—all those big-boy 
and -girl accomplishments. / used a coupon! I ate a 
vegetable! I stopped after watching only one episode 
of that addictive TV show! These are a few of our 
tongue-in-cheek favorites: 
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The first and only overactive bladder (OAB) treatment in its class 
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USE OF MYRBETRIQ (meer-BEH-trick) 


In clinical trials, those taking Myrbetriq 
made fewer trips to the bathroom and 
had fewer leaks than those not taking 
Myrbetriq. Your results may vary. 


TAKE CONTROL OF YOUR 
OAB SYMPTOMS BY TALKING 
TO YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT 
MYRBETRIQ TODAY. 


astellas 


Myrbetriq® (mirabegron) is a prescription 
medicine for adults used to treat overactive 
bladder (OAB) with symptoms of urgency, 
frequency and leakage. 

IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 

Myrbetriq is not for everyone. Do not take 
Myrbetriq if you have an allergy to mirabegron 
or any ingredients in Myrbetriq. Myrbetriq may 
cause your blood pressure to increase or make 
your blood pressure worse if you have a history 
of high blood pressure. It is recommended 
that your doctor check your blood pressure 
while you are taking Myrbetriq. Myrbetriq 
may Increase your chances of not being 
able to empty your bladder. Tell your doctor 
right away If you have trouble emptying your 
bladder or you have a weak urine stream. 



Myrbetriq® is a registered trademark of Astellas Pharma Inc. 

All other trademarks or registered trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 

©2018 Astellas Pharma US, Inc. All rights reserved. 057-2985-PM 













IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION (continued) 


Myrbetriq may cause allergic reactions that 
may be serious. If you experience swelling of 
the face, lips, throat or tongue, with or without 
difficulty breathing, stop taking Myrbetriq and 
tell your doctor right away. 

Tell your doctor about all the medicines you take 
including medications for overactive bladder or 
other medicines such as thioridazine (Mellaril™ 
and Mellaril-S™), flecainide (Tambocor®), 
propafenone (Rythmol®), digoxin (Lanoxin®) or 
solifenacin succinate (VESIcare®). Myrbetriq 
may affect the way other medicines work, and 
other medicines may affect how Myrbetriq 
works. 


Before taking Myrbetriq, tell your doctor if 
you have liver or kidney problems. The most 
common side effects of Myrbetriq include 

Like us on Facebook n 

and visit Myrbetriq.com 
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increased blood pressure, common cold 
symptoms (nasopharyngitis), dry mouth, flu 
symptoms, urinary tract infection, back pain, 
dizziness, joint pain, headache, constipation, 
sinus irritation, and inflammation of the bladder 
(cystitis). 

For further information, please talk to your 
healthcare professional and see Brief 
Summary of Prescribing Information for 
Myrbetriq® (mirabegron) on the following 
pages. 

You are encouraged to report negative side 
effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 
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Myrbetriq® (mirabegron) extended-release tablets 25 mg, 50 mg 
Brief Summary based on FDA-approved patient labeling 

Read the Patient Information that comes with Myrbetriq® (mirabegron) before you start taking 
it and each time you get a refill. There may be new information. This summary does not take the 
place of talking with your doctor about your medical condition or treatment. 

What is Myrbetriq (meer-BEH-trick)? 

Myrbetriq is a prescription medication for adults used to treat the following symptoms due to a 
condition called overactive bladder: 

• Urge urinary incontinence: a strong need to urinate with leaking or wetting accidents 

• Urgency: a strong need to urinate right away 

• Frequency: urinating often 

It is not known if Myrbetriq is safe and effective in children. 

Who should not use Myrbetriq? 

Do not take Myrbetriq if you have an allergy to mirabegron or any of the ingredients in Myrbetriq. 
See the end of this summary for a complete list of ingredients in Myrbetriq. 

What should I tell my doctor before taking Myrbetriq? 

Before you take Myrbetriq, tell your doctor about all of your medical conditions, including if you: 

• have liver problems or kidney problems 

• have very high uncontrolled blood pressure 

• have trouble emptying your bladder or you have a weak urine stream 

• are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. It is not known if Myrbetriq will harm your unborn 
baby. Talk to your doctor if you are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. 

• are breastfeeding or plan to breastfeed. It is not known if Myrbetriq passes into your breast milk. 
Talk to your doctor about the best way to feed your baby if you take Myrbetriq. 

Tell your doctor about all the medicines you take, including prescription and over-the-counter 
medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. Myrbetriq may affect the way other medicines work, 
and other medicines may affect how Myrbetriq works. 

Tell your doctor if you take: 

• thioridazine (MellariF^ or Mellaril- 

• flccainidc (Tambocor®) 

• propafenone (Rythmol®) 

• digoxin (Lanoxin®) 

• solifenacin succinate (VESIcar#) 

How should I take Myrbetriq? 

• Take Myrbetriq exactly as your doctor tells you to take it. 

• You should take 1 Myrbetriq tablet 1 time a day. 

• You should take Myrbetriq with water and swallow the tablet whole. 

• Do not chew, break, or crush the tablet. 

• You can take Myrbetriq with or without food. 

• If you miss a dose of Myrbetriq, begin taking Myrbetriq again the next day. Do not take 2 doses 
of Myrbetriq the same day. 

• If you take too much Myrbetriq, call your doctor or go to the nearest hospital emergency room 
right away. 

What are the possible side effects of Myrbetriq? 

Myrbetriq may cause serious side effects including: 

• increased blood pressure. Myrbetriq may cause your blood pressure to increase or make your 
blood pressure worse if you have a history of high blood pressure. It is recommended that your 
doctor check your blood pressure while you are taking Myrbetriq. 

• inability to empty your bladder (urinary retention). Myrbetriq may increase your chances of not 
being able to empty your bladder if you have bladder outlet obstruction or if you are taking 
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other medicines to treat overactive bladder. Tell your doctor right away if you are unable to 
empty your bladder. 

• angioedema. Myrbetriq may cause an allergic reaction with swelling of the lips, face, tongue, 
throat with or without difficulty breathing. Stop using Myrbetriq and tell your doctor right away. 


The most common side effects of Myrbetriq include: 


• increased blood pressure 

• dizziness 

• eommon eold symptoms 
(nasopharyngitis) 

•joint pain 

• dry mouth 

• headaehe 

* flu symptoms 

• eonstipation 

• urinary traet infeetion 

• sinus (sinus irritation) 

• baek pain 

• inflamfnation of the bladder 

(eystitis) 


Tell your doctor if you have any side effect that bothers you or that does not go away or if you have 
swelling of the face, lips, tongue, or throat, hives, skin rash or itching while taking Myrbetriq. 

These are not all the possible side effects of Myrbetriq. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report side effects to the FDA 
at 1-800-FDA-1088. 

How should I store Myrbetriq? 

• Store Myrbetriq between 59°F to 86°F (15°C to 30°C). Keep the bottle closed. 

• Safely throw away medicine that is out of date or no longer needed. 

Keep Myrbetriq and all medicines out of the reach of children. 

General information about the safe and effective use of Myrbetriq 

Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other than those listed in the Patient Information 
leaflet. Do not use Myrbetriq for a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not give Myrbetriq 
to other people, even if they have the same symptoms you have. It may harm them. 

You can ask your doctor or pharmacist for information about Myrbetriq that is written for 
health professionals. 

For more information, visit www.Myrbetriq.com or call (800) 727-7003. 

What are the ingredients in Myrbetriq? 

Active ingredient: mirabegron 

Inactive ingredients: polyethylene oxide, polyethylene glycol, hydroxypropyl cellulose, butylated 
hydroxytoluene, magnesium stearate, hypromellose, yellow ferric oxide and red ferric oxide 
(25 mg Myrbetriq tablet only). 

What is overactive bladder? 

Overactive bladder occurs when you cannot control your bladder contractions. When these muscle 
contractions happen too often or cannot be controlled, you can get symptoms of overactive bladder, 
which are urinary frequency, urinary urgency, and urinary incontinence (leakage). 
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The challenge by cadets at West Point to its 
requirement of compulsory chapel arose from 
the values of the American Dream but also 
re-made them through the resulting clash. 
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Hardback | Paperback | E-book 

$29.99 I $19.99 I $6.99 
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One hundred fifty thousand troops. 7,000 
ships. 4,000 American and British died. Johan 
Zwaan narrates his memories of war as a kid 75 
years after witnessing the Normandy invasion. 
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Lucia, a self-aware sentient being from the 
Roswell crash awaits codes to return home. 

At the same time, the CIA uncovers some of 
America s ugliest social injustices investigating 
alien abductions. 


A story of the development artificial joint 
replacement, and how a band of surgeons 
known as Traveling Road Show crisscrossed 
the world teaching this new technology to 
thousands of other surgeons. 
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Are you a college sports fan? The History of 
College Nicknames, Mascots and School Colors explain 
the history behind the nicknames, mascots 
and school colors of Division IA college 
sports teams. 
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Set in the 1990 s Project Anasazi covers a 
fictional account of the disappearance of 
the Anasazi Indians. A 50-year old secret. 
Project Anasazi) is in danger of becoming a 
national calamity. 
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READER'S DIGEST 


WE 

FOUND 
A FIX 

9 TRICKS TO 

Improve Your Life* 



1 

Scrub Skunk Spray Off Your Dog 

PETS Your pooch got sprayed by 
a skunk—now what? Luckily, you 
probably have the solution in 
your medicine cabinet and kitchen. 
Mix 1 quart of 3 percent hydrogen 
peroxide, cup of baking soda, 
and 1 or 2 teaspoons of liquid soap. 
Scrub your dog with the mixture, 
then rinse him off with warm 
water. If he still stinks, wash him 
again—and try not to get too cross 
with the poor guy. 



*From RD.coM and thehealthy.com 
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2 

Find the Poison 

Ivy Fix in Your Pantry r \ 

HEALTH Oatmeal is a proven anti¬ 
inflammatory that can soothe the rash. 
Grind about a cup of uncooked oats into 
a fine flour in the blender, then dissolve it 
in a lukewarm bath and soak your itchy 
skin. (Hot water can make the itch worse.) 


3 

Cut Your Tax Bill 

MONEY Does anyone want to hear about taxes? 
Maybe not. But in this unusual year (the first time 
in history that the federal tax deadline has been 
extended to July 15), it pays to stay on top of things. 
The irs.gov website is surprisingly easy to navigate, 
and there's a link on the home page to the IRS's 
coronavirus tax-relief programs. 


4 

Save Texting Time 

TECHNOLOGY One lesser- 
known secret to typing 
on your phone: Double¬ 
tap the space bar on 
the keyboard when you 
finish a sentence. Doing 
so adds a period and a 
space—and automatically 
capitalizes the next 
letter you type to start 
your next sentence. 

5 

Clip Virtual 
Coupons 

MONEY Look for coupon 
codes on retailer and 
cash-back websites. 

Just google the brand 
name and "promo code" 
to find the latest offer¬ 
ings. And who says that 
when you snooze, you 
lose? Sometimes leaving 
items in your shopping 
cart can add up to 
savings. You might get 
a pop-up with a coupon 
code to entice you to 
purchase what's there 
or an e-mail in your 
inbox with a discount 
offer. 
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6 

Remove Stubborn 
Food Stains 

HOME Got unattractive 
coffee and tea stains on 
a pot, thermos, or mug? 
Pick up some denture 
cleaner. Dissolve one 
tablet per two cups of 
hot water, pour it into 
the stained vessel, and 
let it sit for several hours. 
Then use a scrub brush 
to clean off the stains 
and any loosened bits. 
Pour the solution out 
and rinse thoroughly. 


7 

Save Windshield-Wiper Fluid in a Pinch 

AUTO Cracked washer and de-icer fluid tanks are fairly 
common once a car reaches a certain age. A good 
short-term remedy is to line the inside of the tank 
with a plastic freezer bag and fill it with the fluid. That 
should hold steady until you can buy a new tank or find 
one at the junkyard. 

8 

Get Free Support 

HEALTH Just Want someone to talk to? At 7cups.com, 
you can connect with a trained "active listener" for 
free, completely confidential advice. Choose a listener 
based on location and life experience, or let the site 
assign someone to you for an instant compassionate 
conversation. 


9 

Preserve Your Fragrances 

BEAUTY If you wish the scent of your eau 
de toilette or cologne lasted longer, store 
it in the fridge. “Growing up, I’d always 
see my grandmother’s in the fridge, and 
she told me it kept the fragrance longer 
and felt refreshing on the skin,” says 
TV style expert Hilary Kennedy “I love 
keeping mine cool, especially during 
the summer and fall months.” Take note: 
Very cold temperatures can upset the 
balance of some delicate perfumes. 
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"... and then we'll clear the blockage by inserting a tiny balloon." 



Sadly, female airline 
pilots are still relatively 
rare. As a result, I'm 
often mistaken for a 
flight attendant, a 
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ticket agent, or even a 
snack bar employee. 
One day, I was brush¬ 
ing my teeth in the 
restroom before a flight 
when a woman walked 
in. "My sister would be 
so proud of you!" she 
declared. 

I figured her sister 
must also be in the 
airline business, so I 
smiled and asked why. 

• COM 


The woman 
responded, "She's a 
dentist." 

—GCFL.NET 

One of my wife's third 
graders was wearing a 
Fitbit watch, which 
prompted my wife to 
ask, "Are you tracking 
your steps?" 

"No," said the little 
girl. "I wear this for 

CARTOON BY Tyson Cole 
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During a job interview at the 99 Cents 
store, my son was asked, “Where do you 
see yourself in five years?” My son’s reply: 
“At the Dollar Store: 


—^A.K. viard.com 

Mommy so she can 
show Daddy when he 
gets home.” 

—JAMES AVERY 

Gilbert, Arizona 

Customers often 
know what they want, 
but they can't always 
express it. Take these 
clients' requests to 
graphic designers, 
for example: 

■f "I am looking for a 
simple but complex 
site." 

4- 'T want my logo 
to be in a color no 
one has ever seen 
before." 

-f "If I give you a 
black-and-white copy, 
could you xerox it in 
color?" 

-f "I want someone to 
build me a site like 
Facebook, except I 
want the main color 
to be red." 

—CLIENTSFROMHELL.NET 


He got the job. 

I've spent a good 
chunk of time working 
in kitchens, so I still 
reflexively say "behind’ 
and "coming around" 
as I maneuver past 
people. Which, actu¬ 
ally, is not such a bad 


way to avoid collisions. 
Less good is the time 
I let slip a "coming 
with a knife" while 
grocery shopping. That 
took some explaining. 

— GIN-AND- 
ESCHATONIC 

on tumblr.com 


YOUR FUNNY WORK 

Story could be worth 
$$$. For details, go to 

rd.com/submit. 


THINKING WAY OUTSIDE THE BOX 

Some businesses use oddball interview questions 
to see how a job candidate might work through an 
unexpected problem. The job website glassdoor.com 
collected these questions posed by large companies. 
How would you answer them? 

4- How many cows are in Canada? 

4- If you were shrunk to the size of a pencil and 
put in a blender, how would you get out? 

4 How many ridges are there around 
a quarter? 

4- Spell diverticulitis. 

4 How would you move Mount Fuji? 

4- Would you rather fight one horse¬ 
sized duck or 100 duck-sized horses? 

4- What do you think of garden 
gnomes? 

4- Are your parents disappointed 
with your career aspirations? 
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WOMEN THINK BETTER IN 
WARM ER TEMPERATURES 

In a study of 543 college students, a 
one-degree Celsius increase in the room’s 
temperature was associated with a nearly 
2 percent increase in the number of math 
questions the women answered correctly, 
and a 1 percent increase in their perfor¬ 
mance on a verbal task. The men did better 
on these tests at cooler temperatures, but 
as the temperature increased, they made 
less of an effort and their scores dropped. 
Curiously, temperature didn’t make a differ¬ 
ence with logic problems for either gender. 


Stopping 
Prediabetes in 
Its T racks 


Even in older age, 
prediabetes can often 
be controlled or re¬ 
versed, according to 
hopeful results from 
the Karolinska Institute 
in Stockholm. More 
than 900 seniors with 
the condition were 
followed for up to 
12 years. During this 
time, only 13 percent 
progressed to diabetes, 
and a full 22 percent 
reverted to normal 
blood-glucose levels. 
Subjects who lost 
weight and/or lowered 
their systolic blood 
pressure were the 
most likely to bring 
their blood sugar levels 
back to normal. 
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Blue Spaces Help 
Mental Health 


It's not just green 
spaces (land with 
grass, trees, or other 
vegetation) that are 
good for your mental 
health. Blue spaces 
(areas near bodies of 
water, such as oceans, 
rivers, or lakes) are 
also associated with 
enhanced well-heing 
and reduced psycho¬ 
logical distress. In par¬ 
ticular, according to a 
recent analysis of data 
from 26,000 people, 
those who lived less 
than half a mile from 
a coast were signifi¬ 
cantly less likely to 
suffer from a common 
mental disorder (such 
as anxiety or depres¬ 
sion) than those who 
lived more than 
30 miles away from 
one. The difference 
was most pronounced 
for those in the lowest- 
income households. 



TACKLING 

TRAVEL 

SICKNESS 


Do you get carsick? 
Leave it to a car com¬ 
pany to come up with 
a possible new solution. 
Citroen, the French car- 
maker, has developed 
the "Seetroen," glasses 
with four rings: two in 
the usual place in front 
of your eyes and two 
that sit at a 90-degree 
angle to them, near your 
temples. Motion sick¬ 
ness develops when the 
brain receives conflict¬ 
ing messages about per¬ 
ceived motion from the 
eyes and from the inner 
ear. The rings, contain¬ 
ing a colored liquid in¬ 
stead of lenses, work 
together to simulate the 
horizon. Citroen claims 
that its lensless glasses 
are 95 percent effective 
for adults and children 
over ten. 


An Alzheimer’s 
First 

A new drug called 
aducanumab might 
become the first therapy 
approved to slow 
the progression of 
Alzheimer's disease, 
helping sufferers pre¬ 
serve their memory 
longer. Aducanumab 
targets a protein called 
amyloid, which scien¬ 
tists think may cause 
Alzheimer's. After 
discontinuing trials 
of the drug in March 
2019 because of 
disappointing results. 
Biogen announced 
that a new analysis 
of the data indicated 
that those with mild, 
early Alzheimer's did 
indeed benefit and 
that it planned to 
restart trials in 2020. 
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Phone Sensor ID’s 
Spoiled Food 

Bioengineers from 
Imperial College Lon¬ 
don have invented an 
inexpensive sensor 
that can identify food 
that has spoiled by 
the gases it gives off. 
Embedded in smart¬ 
phones, it could help 
people avoid food 
poisoning and reduce 
food waste. 

New Melanoma 
Drugs Raising 
Survival Rates 


Ten years ago, getting 
a diagnosis of ad¬ 
vanced melanoma 
was akin to a death 
sentence, with most 
patients dying six to 
nine months later. 
Now a trial of two im¬ 
munotherapy drugs, 
nivolumab and ipili- 
mumab, showed that 
52 percent of patients 
taking both were still 
alive after five years, 
with some in com¬ 
plete remission. 
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News from the World of Medicine 

COPPER STOPS 
MICROBES, INCLUDING 
CORONAVIRUSES 


F rom Clostridium difficile to MRSA to the 
COVID-19 virus, many of the microbes that 
make us sick can survive for days on metal 
and plastic surfaces. But one readily available ma¬ 
terial can stop them: copper. 

Long known to have antimicrobial proper¬ 
ties, copper was used in ancient times to sterilize 
drinking water and treat wounds. In a new study, 
researchers found that nearly 90 percent of the 
samples taken from traditional hospital beds had 
unsafe levels of bacteria, despite regular cleaning 
and disinfection. But beds made with copper rails, 
footboards, and controls had an average of 94 per¬ 
cent fewer bacteria. 

Moving to copper would reduce the risk of 
hospital-acquired infections, which sicken two 
million Americans annually and kill nearly 
100,000. Installing copper would also save hospi¬ 
tals the $30,000 it costs to treat each infection. 

Bill Keevil, PhD, a professor of environmen¬ 
tal health care at the University of Southamp¬ 
ton, speculates that if copper surfaces were put 
in buses, airports, and other communal areas, 
it could help stop the spread of SARS-CoV-2, the 
strain of coronavirus that causes COVID-19. Ac¬ 
cording to one report, the strain survived for up to 
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Get a Healthy Home 

BY Jody L. Rohlena 



M ost of us have spent more 
time at home recently than 
we ever imagined possible. 
Maybe you took the opportunity to 
clean, or maybe you plan to do it... 
tomorrow. These tips can help make 
your domicile better for your body 
and your mind. 


THINK ABOUT keeping your 
home clean the minute you walk 
in—literally. Take off your shoes 
at your door. A University of Arizona 
study found that the average shoe 
harbors nearly 421,000 different bac¬ 
teria, including Escherichia coli and 
strep. Pesticides, tar, lead, mold, and 
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cleaning chemicals can 
also get tracked into 
your home via your 
shoes. Leave a pair of 
slippers hy the front 
door. 

2 NATURAL CLEAN¬ 
ERS are great, and 
they can also he 
surprising. Can't find 
bleach? Try vodka! 
High-alcohol vodka (at 
least 120 proof) makes 
an excellent disinfec¬ 
tant. So if you have 
some vodka you're not 
planning to drink, mix 
it with an equal amount 
of water, put it in a 
spray bottle, and use it 
to freshen your sheets 
and smelly gym clothes. 

3 EVEN IF you think 
you've disinfected 
everything, you 
might have overlooked 
some germ magnets. 
One notorious offender: 
the toothbrush holder. 
Rinse it daily and run 
it through the dish¬ 
washer regularly. An¬ 
other culprit: kitchen 
sponges. They're so un¬ 
sanitary, they've been 
banned from restaurant 
kitchens. 


4 PORTABLE 

ULTRAVIOLET 

lights are a highly 
touted germ killer. 
Hospitals use powerful 
UVC light to disinfect 
rooms, as it can kill vi¬ 
ruses (possibly even 
the new coronavirus). 
But beware: Not all 
home disinfecting sys¬ 
tems use UVC, and 
some UV lights can 
quickly burn your skin. 

5 IF THE walls in 
your home feel as 
if they're closing 
in, maybe it's time to 
freshen them up with a 
new coat of paint. Stud¬ 
ies have shown that 
color can influence 
your mood. Research¬ 
ers at the University of 
British Columbia found 
that blue boosts cre¬ 
ativity, while red in¬ 
creases attention to 
detail. 

6 ANOTHER 

MOOD booster: 
Work near a 
window. In a small 
study, volunteers 
worked from noon to 
8 p.m. in a room lit pri¬ 
marily by daylight or 


one lit primarily by 
artificial light. By the 
end of the second day, 
those who had worked 
in the sunlit room were 
less sleepy and per¬ 
formed better on cogni¬ 
tive performance tests. 

don't forget 
to clean the air 
in your home too. 
The gold standard is a 
high-efficiency particu¬ 
late air (HEPA) filter. 

The Department of En¬ 
ergy requires that they 
remove 99.97 percent 
of pollutants and parti¬ 
cles in the air. Portable 
HEPA filters can clean a 
single room or the en¬ 
tire house. (You could 
also spend $85,000 on 
a Tesla Model X. HEPA 
filters are a standard 
feature.) 

8 THERE ARE cheaper 
ways to clean the 
air—start by crack¬ 
ing a window. Indoor 
air can have two to 
five times more pollut¬ 
ants than outdoor air. 
Cleaning products 
can produce irritating, 
even hazardous, chemi¬ 
cals. But if you suffer 
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from seasonal allergies, 
be mindful of the 
trade-offs. 

9 HIMALAYAN SALT 

lamps are pretty, 
but there is no 
proof that they purify 
the air by emitting 
negative ions, as some 
of these products claim. 
That said, you can get 
mood-boosting nega¬ 
tive ions via fresh air 
at the beach, in the 
mountains, or after a 
rainstorm. 

SPEAKING OF 

salt: It's a sur¬ 
prisingly good 
cleaning agent. Sprinkle 
some table salt and bak¬ 
ing soda on your grimy 
stove top and wipe 
with a wet cloth. Use a 
teaspoonful with some 
water or a little oil to 


clean a cast-iron pan. 
For extra help with cop¬ 
per, slather on a layer of 
ketchup before the salt, 
then scrub and rinse. 

n MANY VIRUSES 

don’t spread as 
well in moist air 
as they do in the cold, 
dry months. One easy 
solution for the winter: 
using a humidifier. The 
CDC advises against 
cool-mist humidifiers, 
which can harbor bacte¬ 
ria if they aren't cleaned 
regularly. Old-fashioned 
steam humidifiers 
are best. But too much 
humidity can worsen 
respiratory problems 
and encourage the 
growth of dust mites, 
mildew, and mold. The 
ideal humidity level, 
especially for sleeping, 
is 40 to 60 percent. 


EVEN "good" 
municipal water 
contains small 
amounts of lead and 
chlorine. Consider a 
filter, one that attaches 
to your kitchen faucet or 
is inserted in a pitcher, 
rather than resorting to 
bottled water. In a test 
of ten bestselling bot¬ 
tled waters. Environ¬ 
mental Working Group 
researchers found 
mixtures of eight con¬ 
taminants, including 
bacteria, fertilizer, and 
industrial chemicals. 

A SUMMER 

cleaning tip 
from the experts 
at Family Handyman: 
Change the filters in 
your air-conditioning 
unit or furnace. You’ll 
get a good jump on 
ragweed season. IB 





- 'Owfr ---- 

To Your Health! 

The ultimate summer drink, the gin and tonic, first became popular 
in 19th-century India—as a malaria cure. Quinine, a bitter herb that prevents 
the disease, was part of the carbonated tonic water patented in 1858, and 
British colonists soon concocted the G&T as a way to take their daily medicine. 
Winston Churchill himself once said, "The gin and tonic drink has saved more 
Englishmen's lives, and minds, than all the doctors in the Empire." 
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Designed to fit a man’s body, 
Depend'" Guards and Shields 
are built to protect. 


NO MATTER WHAT 

4 


Comfortable protection 
for leaks big or small 

Cup-like shape to fit 
a man's body 


Unnoticeable protection 
that fits in your underwear 



Get a sample at Depend.com 



THE ONLY THING STRONGER THAN US, IS YOU.™ 


®''™ Trademarks of Kimberly-Clark Worldwide, Inc. or its affiliates. © KCWW 


















COVER STORY 


WE ARE 


NATION 


There’s nothing more American than a 
backyard barbecue. These 20 tips and facts, 
compiled with the help of the editors at Taste 
of Home, will make yours the best on the block. 


BY Tamara Gane and Kristen Warfield 
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If you think about it, 
grilling is the oldest 
technique in the 

cookbook. Humans are believed to 

have started cooking over fire about 1.8 million 
years ago (though how they grilled the perfect 
woolly mammoth ribs without triple propane burners 
is still a mystery). Today 75 percent of Americans 
own a grill, which is more than own a dishwasher. 

Still, we could all use a pointer or two and maybe 
a fascinating fact to share while we’re waiting for 

/ 

1 

dinner to finish searing. So go ahead and gnaw / ' 
on these morsels. A 




1 Don't use the terms grilling and 
barbecuing interchangeably 

Barbecuing is primarily about cooking 
through convection of hot air—you do it 
with the lid on. "When you’re smoking 
barbecue, it's the invisible gases coming 
off of burning wood that bring flavor to 
the meat," says Jack Timmons, owner of 
Jack's BBQ in Seattle. "When you're grill¬ 
ing, the fat from the meat hits the burn¬ 
ing coals and turns into flavorful gases 
that bring flavor to the meat." Barbecu¬ 
ing is low and slow; grilling is fast and 
furious. 
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2 Weber grills are almost 
seaworthy 

The iconic Weber grill, featuring a 
removable domed metal lid, was in¬ 
spired by a buoy. Prior to the 1950s, 
most grills were brazier-style, or open- 
air, which meant the food and flame 
were susceptible to wind and rain. 
A salesperson from Weber Brothers 
Metal Works solved this problem by 
bringing home one of the metal buoys 
the company manufactured, cutting 
it in half, and fashioning the top half 
into a lid. 




3 Missouri takes its "Show Me" 
state nickname very seriously 

According to Guinness World Re¬ 
cords, the largest barbecue lesson 
took place in 2017, when 336 people 
got together at Arrowhead Stadium in 
Kansas City to learn how to grill prime 
rib and roasted-garlic-and-herb pork 
chops. 


4 Some grilling methods are 
healthier than others 

Charring meat or fish over intense 
heat might produce carcinogens, says 
the American Institute for Cancer Re¬ 
search. To reduce the risk, precook 
meat inside to avoid the amount of 
time it's exposed to the flame and use 
leaner meats to reduce charring. 


GRILL NATION 
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Favorite Hot Dogs from Around the USA 


ILLINOIS: CHICAGO HOT DOG 


WISCONSIN: BRATWURST 


New Yorkers love their sauerkraut 
(which is full of nutrients, by the way). 

In Chicago, they go for everything else. 
Their dogs are "dragged through the 
garden"—piled with mustard, chopped 
white onions, bright green sweet pickle 
relish, a dill pickle spear, tomato slices, 
pickled sport peppers, and a dash 
of celery salt, all on a poppyseed bun. 
Note: Absolutely no ketchup. Ever. 


Wisconsinites like to say that the 
brat, made from veal, beef, or pork, 
is the sophisticated older brother 
of the hot dog. "Who in Wisconsin 
doesn't grill brats year-round?" says 
Taste of Home editor Heather Good. 
"You aren't truly a Wisconsinite 
if you don't! Packers tailgate in 
January... brats on the grill, you 
betcha!" 
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Grilled salad, anyone? 

Fear not, vegetarians: There are 
plenty of grill-friendly dishes for you. 
You could even make a salad—or at 
least grill many of the elements. Casey 
Burchfield, a chef at the Linger Longer 
Steakhouse in Greensboro, Georgia, 
suggests taking a head of Little Gem 
lettuce and cutting it in half lengthwise; 
drizzling it with oil, salt, and pepper; 
and then laying it cut-side down on the 
hottest part of the grill until it chars a 
little—about 20 seconds. For cucum¬ 
bers, Tyler Kinnett, executive chef at 
Harvest in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
says to grill them until they have char 
marks (about two minutes); dress 
them with mint and dill; and drizzle 
them with olive oil and lemon juice or 


a high-quality sweet vinegar. Grilled 
tomatoes are a New Jersey mainstay, 
says Taste of Home regional editor 
Janie Zirbser: "Red or green—they are 
the best." Peter Agostinelli, executive 
chef at Grill 23 in Boston, cuts avoca¬ 
dos in half; sprinkles them with olive 
oil, salt, and pepper; and puts them 
cut-side down on a cooler part of the 
grill for about ten minutes. "They have 
a great soft, buttery texture when you 
slow-grill them this way,” he says. 

Beware of metal brushes 

The bristles can get stuck on the 
grill and transfer onto your food—and 
into your mouth. One study found 
that, on average, 130 people go to 
the emergency room every year after 
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accidentally swallowing wire 
bristle from a barbecue brush. 
Better to clean your grill with a 
pumice stone, wooden scraper, or 
nylon brush. 

Don't soak your wood 
chips in water 

"When you do that," Timmons 
says, "it creates steam that slows 
down the cooking process." 



8 Engiand's most famous 

barbecue pit might just be... 

Stonehenge. Researchers theorize that 
the fat residue inside pottery shards 
and the burn marks on animal bones 
found there indicate barbecue-style 
roasting. Some archaeologists believe 
that Stonehenge may have been a 
feast site. 

9 President Eisenhower iiked to 
be griiier-in-chief 

Believe it or not, presidents pay for 
their own groceries. President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower (pictured right) took 
the head-of-household idea a step 
further by taking over kitchen duties 
for himself on occasion. (He cooked 
his steak rare.) 

1 Marinades are good for you 

I Scientists aren't sure why, but a 
marinade acts like a barrier between 
your meat and carcinogens. The Amer¬ 
ican Institute for Cancer Research says 
marinating meat for at least 30 minutes 
can reduce the formation of dangerous 


GRILL NATION 


Favorite Chops from 
Around the USA 

IOWA: PORK CHOPS 

Iowa is the nation's top pork pro¬ 
ducer, and the locals insist on a thick 
grilled chop—a meaty inch and a 
half's worth. One exception: At that 
slice of summer heaven known as the 
Iowa State Fair, they have their own 
cooking technique. "They are perfect 
served on a stick!" says Anna Miller, 
a Taste of Home regional editor. 

CALIFORNIA: BEEF TRI-TIP 

Dating back to the 19th-century ran- 
cheros, the tri-tip is the lean, tender 
tip of a sirloin. Californians cover it 
in a smoky paprika-and-cayenne rub, 
then sear it until it's caramelized. 
"Driving through my town, Boulder 
Creek, in the redwoods, the smell of 
Santa Maria tri-tip hangs in the foggy 
air," says Taste of Home regional edi¬ 
tor Helen Nelander. 
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Favorite Vegetables from 
Around the USA 

IDAHO: POTATO WEDGES 

Idahoans love to grill their spuds, 
but the ones grown in the state's 
mineral-rich volcanic soil are espe¬ 
cially dense. Natives parboil them 
for about 20 minutes until they are 
only slightly firm, allow them to 
cool, and then put them over the fire 
until they are crisp. Add a little salt 
and some herbs and munch away. 

ARKANSAS: OKRA 

Not a fan of this sometimes-mushy 
vegetable? You might become 
one if you make it the way an Arkan¬ 
san does: tossed in olive oil, salt, 
and black and cayenne pepper 
and then loaded up on a skewer 
and grilled until the skins begin to 
char. Serve with comeback sauce, a 
mixture of mayonnaise, chili sauce, 
garlic salt, Worcestershire sauce, 
pepper, and onion powder. 

chemicals called heterocyclic amines 
(HCAs). The type of marinade might 
even be a factor, according to research¬ 
ers from Kansas State University and 
the Food Science Institute. They found 
that a steak cooked in a Caribbean mari¬ 
nade had an 88 percent drop in HCAs, 
while an herb marinade accounted for 
a 72 percent drop and a southwestern 
mixture created a 57 percent drop in the 
bad compounds. 



^ ^ Let your grilled proteins rest 

I I "Always. Five to ten minutes will 
be plenty for most anything you've 
just pulled from the grill," says chef 
Matt Welsch of the Vagabond Kitchen 
in Wheeling, West Virginia. "You don't 
want it to get cold. Just give the juices a 
chance to be reabsorbed by the meat." 


H Store propane properly 

I If you keep your extra tank in 
the garage, the basement, or anywhere 
else indoors, move it. Even the tiniest 
leak can cause an explosion. Instead, 
store it outside, upright, away from any 
dryer or furnace vents, and out of chil¬ 
dren's reach. When you store the grill 
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Cover Story 

for the season, cover 
the gas line with 
plastic to discourage 
insects from making 
a home there. 


13 


Skip the foil 

Aluminum 
particles can transfer 
from the foil to your 
food, especially at 
high temperatures. 
Although the World 
Health Organization 
reports that your 
body can process 
small amounts of alu¬ 
minum, most people 
consume more than 
they can dispose of. 
Also, studies have 
found aluminum in 
the brains of Alzheimer's patients. 

^ Ji Name that dog! 

I "T Want to thrill the kids? Use 
a paring knife to gently score their 
names in raw hot dogs. When they 
cook and the skin cracks, the letters 
will stand out—and you'll become 
your children's favorite grown-up. 


Ice, ice burger 

One easy trick to keep your 
burger from drying out as it cooks: 
Put an ice cube in the center of the 
patty, fold the meat 
around it, and grill 
as usual. 












mm ^ ^ ^ 
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The best way to grill corn is... 

There is no quicker way to start 
a barbecue argument than declaring 
that your corn technique is 
the best. The truth is that 
you can grill corn in the 
husks or out; with or with¬ 
out the silks; prebuttered, 
presoaked, or au naturel. 

Ford sold barbecues 

The Model T was made 
partly of wood, and its production cre¬ 
ated a lot of scrap. Frugal Henry Ford 
asked his partner Edward Kingsford 
to make use of the leftovers. Kingsford 
had a chemist combine the wood with 
tar, cornstarch, and other materials to 
create small, flammable bricks—or 
"briquettes.” Then Ford sold kits with 
grills and briquettes that fit perfectly in 
the rear of his cars. Today, Kingsford is 
still America's leading charcoal brand. 





r 


GRILL NATION 


Favorite Seafood from 
Around the USA 

WASHINGTON: PLANK SALMON 

Western settlers learned this tech¬ 
nique from Native Americans, and 
it hasn't changed much over the cen¬ 
turies. Soak a wood plank (preferably 
western red cedar) in water, place 
the salmon on it skin-side down, and 
then put the plank right on the barbe¬ 
cue and close the lid. You get not 
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1 O y®” seen the documen- 
I tary that shows the British 

royais griiiing sausages? 

No, you probably haven't. As civil un¬ 
rest rocked the world in the 1960s, the 
Windsors hoped to win over the com¬ 
moners with a documentary showing 
them doing "normal" things, such as 
watching TV, going out for a drive— 
and grilling sausages. The film aired 
on the BBC in 1969 and was a huge 
ratings hit. However, Queen Elizabeth 


only a deliciously smoked fish but also 
an impressive serving dish. 

MASSACHUSETTS: CLAMBAKE 

Some historians say that Native Amer¬ 
icans taught the Pilgrims how to cook 
up a proper clambake. Others say the 
dish was created right after the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. Everyone agrees 
that a top-notch clambake needs to 
include all sorts of shellfish, as well as 
corn on the cob, sausage, potatoes— 
and a healthy supply of napkins. 
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Favorite Slow Cooking 
from Around the USA 

GEORGIA AND KANSAS: RIBS 

When tripadvisor.com released its 
list of best barbecue joints in 2015, 
the two top spots went to two differ¬ 
ent restaurants named Joe's: one in 
Blue Ridge, Georgia, and the other 
in Kansas City, Kansas. Take heart, 
would-be BBQ champs: The travel 
site's top three barbecue states are 
Tennessee, Texas, and Missouri. 

HAWAII: KALUA PORK 

Kalua literally means "cooked in 
an underground oven," which is 
how this dish is traditionally made. 

For a home cook, a charcoal grill or 
smoker will do just fine. Seasoned 
and tangy, the meat is wrapped 
in banana leaves and then smoked 
for several hours to create its 
savory flavor. 

(who was shown making a salad 
while Prince Philip manned the grill) 
thought the movie made the royals 
seem too ordinary. She ordered that 
the film never air again. 



can tell how hot your grill is by hold¬ 


ing your hand five inches above it. If 
you can keep your hand there for six 
seconds without feel¬ 
ing too much pain, 
the barbecue is at me¬ 
dium, about 350°F. 

A man grilling is 
American but not universal 

A Michigan State University study 
found that only 18 percent of the 
U.S. women surveyed said they were 
the family’s grill boss. But in Thai¬ 
land, Malaysia, and most of the rest 
of Southeast Asia, women preside 
over the grill, as they do in Serbia and 
Mexico. 13 




Can’t Wait 

Procrastination isn't the problem; it's the solution. 
So procrastinate now—don't put it off. 

ELLEN DEGENERES 
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LAUGH LINES 



Lobsters would be 

proud of themselves 
if they knew how 
expensive they were. 

—^@MegsDeAngelis 


People freak out because of sharks 
in the ocean. News flash: That's 
where they live! If you see them at 
Chipotle, then we have a problem. 

—#@bigkefd 


I'm jealous of 

turtles. They 
can go home 
whenever 
they want. 

—#@3sunzzz 


Shore 

Things 


The most judgmental 
aquatic animal is probably 
the seal of disapproval. 

—#@WheelTod 

-T 



I've never been more disappointed 
than when I found out the 
Miami Dolphins football team was 
made up entirely of people. 

—^@SamGrittner 


V 

\ 

\ 

“Hermit crab” 
describes me twice. 

—#@lisaxy424 
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FIRST PERSON 



A LIFE IN 


BUTT 




Bought at auction, a vintage 
cookie tin opens a window into 
a neighbor's secreted heart 





BY Karen Grissinger 

FROM COUNTRY WOMAN 
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READER'S DIGEST 



G oing, going, gone, for 

$3 to bidder No. 43, the 
lady in the last row, white 
hat.” The auctioneer called 
out my auction number 
and location. I had just won the bid¬ 
ding for a 1950s cookie tin full of 
memories at an estate sale outside 
McConnellsburg, Pennsylvania, near 
the farm where my husband and 
I live. 

Delighted at my victory, I took the 
box and gave it a shake. The con¬ 
tents rattled. I pried off the lid and 
took a peek. Inside were dozens—or 
maybe even hundreds—of buttons, 
pins, and other items, all glittering in 
the sunlight. It reminded me of my 
mom's button box. As a girl, Td al¬ 
ways enjoyed digging through it, just 
as my own daughters enjoyed looking 
through mine. 

I listened to the auctioneer's patter 
as more objects were bid on and sold. 
I bought some lovely embroidered 
pillowcases and a few other things. 
Soon my eye caught the movement 
of a swing on the front porch of the 
house. A petite older woman watched 
the happenings in her yard, her eyes 
wandering over the crowd, looking 
for the familiar faces of friends and 
neighbors. 

As I carried my purchases to my 
car, I stopped to chat with her. We 
made small talk about the large num¬ 
ber of people that had gathered and 
the prices her things were bringing. 
She told me she was selling almost 


all her possessions because she was 
moving to a nursing home in town. 

Her eyes fell to the button box, and 
when she looked up, they were glis¬ 
tening with tears. I asked whether she 
minded if I sat with her awhile. She 
slid over to make room for me next to 
her on the swing. 

I took the lid off the tin, and her 
gnarled hands lifted a handful of but¬ 
tons and then slowly dropped them 
back into the container. Her fist closed 
around a delicate pearl button, now 

I NOTICED A BRASS 
MILITARY BUTTON. 
“FROM MY FIRST 
HUSBAND’S UNIFORM.” 


yellow with age. She smiled as she 
told me about the birth of her first 
child and the special pearl-buttoned 
christening outfit that would be worn 
by five more babies before time wore 
the garment thin. 

I noticed a large, dark brass military 
button and asked her about it. "From 
my first husband's uniform," she said. 
"It's one of the few things I had to re¬ 
mind me of him when he didn't re¬ 
turn home alive." 

They had been married seven 
months before he left to serve his 
country in World War II. "I married 
his best friend two years later, and we 
had a good marriage," she told me. 
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"That's the way it was in those days. 
Someone always looked out for the 
widows and children." 

As we sifted through the hox to¬ 
gether, we found hairpins ranging 
from black to brown to shades of gray 
and even white. Each color noted the 
passing of time and its effect on her 
hair. When I pulled a small key from 
the box, I heard the sharp intake of 
her breath. It was the key to a music 


box that played a special love song, 
she said. She'd lost it years ago. From 
my hand to hers, I passed the key to 
her memories. 

We found a Sunday school pin 
holding a bar for perfect attendance in 
every year except one. She explained, 
"The year my mother was sick with 
cancer, I stayed home on Sundays 
with her so my father could get to 
church. He never missed a Sunday 
until he died, 15 years ago." 

Garter clips, wooden nickels, snaps, 
and ruby buttons took her further 
down memory lane. I learned about 
her wedding, the birth of her children, 
and much more of the life she'd led 
for 89 years. 

After our chat, I set the woman's 
box of memories down on the swing 
and slid my hands into hers. I knew 
we would talk again, when I went to 
visit her at her new home. And I knew 
that when I reached my own home, 
my heart would pull me to my sewing 
room, where I would rediscover my 
own lifetime of memories in my own 
button box. 01 


Maybe We Should Change Their Names 
Because they have an odd number of body segments, 
centipedes are never born with exactly 100 legs. 

Starfish, cuttlefish, and jellyfish are not actually fish. 

The only thing they have in common with fish is their habitat. 

The "mountain chicken" is a frog. It lives in the Caribbean. 

MENTALFLOSS.COM 
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Daddy’s Girl 

GRAND PRIZE 

fol Christina 
Decamp 


This is Sgt. John 
R. Christian and 
our five-day-old 
firstborn, whom 
he had to leave 
behind when she 
was six months 
old for his third 
deployment as 
an Army K-9 
bomb dog han¬ 
dler. Despite his 
being gone for 
most of her first 
year and not 
reuniting with 
her until she 
was 18 months 
old, they are 
absolutely best 
friends, forever 
a daddy’s girl. 


KATIE 

CHRISTIAN 

Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 
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PHOTO CONTEST 






THIS YEAR, WE ASKED READERS 
AQUESTIDN:"WHEN YOU THINK DF 
'FAMILY,'WHAT’S THE IMAGE YOU 
SEE?" THE WINNING SUBMISSIONS, 
AND THE STORIES BEHIND THEM, 
WERE ALL UNIVERSAL 
AND REMARKABLY MOVING. 
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Big Brotherly Love 

HONORABLE MENTION 

fol Dorothy Pelletier 


Colby’s and Blake’s 
teams had lost their 
games that day. 

Colby (left) was taking 
it hard, so Blake was 
reminding him of 


what he’d done well. 
Brothers may argue 
and fight at times, but 
when the chips are 
down, big brothers 
are always close by. 


DOROTHY PELLETIER Taylovs, South Carolina 



Witnessing the 
Beginning 

RUNNER-UP 

IS] Lauren Anzevino 


I was hired to photograph 
the Charles family in 
Cranford, New Jersey, a 
few days after baby Niam 
was brought home. Just 
before I took this shot, 
Kieran, the older son, 
was jumping on the bed 
behind his parents, so 
I suggested he go hug his 
mom and dad. Within sec¬ 
onds, he leaped right be¬ 
tween them and they each 
kissed him on a cheek as 
they held Niam in their 
arms. Just like that, their 
new family of four came 
together to express their 
utmost happiness in all its 
security and warmth. 


LAUREN ANZEVINO 

Westfield, New Jersey 
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The Good 
Book 

RUNNER-UP 

fSl Kevin Dao 




This is a photograph of 
my mother’s hands on 
top of her Bible. I took 
this photo on the morn¬ 
ing of my older broth¬ 
er’s funeral services, 
on June 1,2017, in 
Van Buren, Arkansas. 

It was the first time 


I’d been home in over 
ten years. My mother 
was sitting alone on the 
front porch and looking 
through the Bible for 
a specific psalm to be 
read during the service. 
The ring with the pink 
ice gemstone had just 



ik* 






arrived that morning. 

It was a late Mother’s 
Day present my brother 
had mailed. 

KEVIN DAO 

New York, New York 




Endless Love 

HONORABLE 

MENTION 

[2] Chase 
Hamilton 



We didn’t have a lot, 
but Skipper and Hud- 
der (Dad and Mom) 
would put all six of 
us and our dog, Rex, 
in the station wagon 
and drive an hour to 
the beach in Belmar, 
New Jersey. Mom 
had Alzheimer’s and 
Dad had cancer here. 
This was their last 
trip. So grateful to 
have the memories. 

'll) 

MICHAEL HAMILTON 

Belleville, New Jersey 
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Having a Blast 

HONORABLE MENTION 

fol Ed Luckow 


My brother-in-law Roger and his grandson Quinn were out in the yard play¬ 
ing with a hose and having so much fun. I grabbed my camera, went around 
the house, and caught this moment. Every time I look at it, I have to smile. 



ED LUCKOW Maple Grove, Minnesota 
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RUNNER-UP 


fol Kellie Carter 


My grandpa grew up 
in this old house in 
southern Oklahoma. 

I would listen to him 
tell stories of pulling 
cotton and plowing 
the fields before the 
sun came up. I can 
still see him standing 
in the doorway, 
leaning against the 
door frame, with 


a toothpick in his 
mouth. Even though 
we’ve lost some 
pieces over the 
years, the strength 
of family is like this 
old homestead- 
leaning and cracked 
in some places, 
but still standing 
proudly through 
it all. 
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KELLIE CARTER Newcastle, Oklahoma 
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The River of 
Peace 

HONORABLE MENTION 

f5l Sara Hammond 


This is my dad fly-fishing 
on the Penobscot River 
at Abol Bridge Camp¬ 
ground. My family has 
gone here for many 


years, starting when 
my grandparents were 
young. It’s a place filled 
with many memories, 
including this one. 


SARA HAMMOND Sanford, Maine 
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To me, it summarizes 
the beauty and peace¬ 
fulness of time spent 
together. 




Say Cheese— 
and Surprise! 

HONORABLE 

MENTION 

rSl Natasha 
Meyer 


Get them all together, 
get them to sit still for 
two minutes, make 
’em all look happy ... 
family picture day is 
a challenge. For this 
one, the photographer 
yelled "Jenna’s 
pregnant!" to get our 
attention. (She’s the 
one in green.) 


GEORGE DESIDERIO 

Coral Springs, Florida 
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As America continues to recover from the worst 
medical catastrophe of the past 1 00 years, one 
remarkable legacy will be the stories of the ordinary 

individuals who held us together 


BY Jeremy Greenfield, Caroline Fanning, 
AND Kristen Warfield 


One Hand Washes the Others 

When public health officials started 
telling Americans that hand washing 
is one of the most powerful weapons 
against the spread of the coronavirus, 
Terence Lester wondered, What about 
the homeless? Lester had been home¬ 
less himself for a time as a teenager, 


and today he runs a nonprofit in At¬ 
lanta called Love Beyond Walls that 
helps raise money for and awareness of 
homeless people. He knows all too well 
that in the best of times they are lucky 
to find a public bathroom that will let 
them in to wash up occasionally, not to 
mention several times a day. 
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Lester's experience creating tem¬ 
porary shelters with his nonprofit led 
him to another idea: temporary hand¬ 
washing stations, the kind you see at 
outdoor music festivals. He men¬ 
tioned the idea to his friend Lecrae 
Moore, a Grammy-winning Christian 
rapper, who eagerly donated enough 
money to buy 15 of the $150 washing 
stations. They called their project Love 
Sinks In. "If leaders in this country are 
asking people to wash their hands, 
we also have to provide the tools to 
people living on the margins of soci¬ 
ety who are more prone to catch and 
spread the coronavirus,” Lester says. 

After its success in Atlanta, the 
group sent sinks to Birmingham, Ala¬ 
bama; Oakland, California; Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio; and Austin, Texas, where 
a partner organization installed 
the sinks in parks and other pub¬ 
lic spaces, thanks to a $13,000 grant 
from Google. (In addition to the start¬ 
up funds, it costs about $500 a month 
to keep each sink stocked with soap 
and clean water.) One Atlanta hand 
washer, Sam, made sure his gratitude 
didn't go unnoticed. He left a note on 
a sink that said, "Thank you all for not 
forgetting about us." 

Teddy Bears to the Rescue 

Some of the most dispiriting victims 
of the virus were the nation's schools. 
Education. Friendships. Recess. All put 
on hold, with parents filling in the gaps. 

Math class in the kitchen was hard, 
but managing the downtime was 



A stuffed-animal scavenger hunt 
tickled children around the globe. 

perhaps harder as the weather turned 
warmer and children everywhere 
hungered for fresh air and adventure. 

Enter the Teddy Bear Hunt. One day, 
bears seemed to be hiding every¬ 
where: staring out of windows 
in Iowa, tucked onto porches in 
Maine, propped behind the steer¬ 
ing wheels of parked cars in Cali¬ 
fornia. Some even turned up in New 
Zealand. Teddy bears can't walk on 
their own, of course. They got there 
with the help of people who hoped 
that spotting a furry friend or two 
would entertain the neighborhood 
children. It was a worldwide scaven¬ 
ger hunt. 
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No one really knows where it 
started, though the 1989 children's 
hook We're Going on a Bear Hunt was 
clearly an inspiration. (As it happens, 
the book's author, Michael Rosen, sus¬ 
pected he had contracted COVID-19.) 
But to grateful parents, the real source 
didn't matter. 

"To the parent (it's gotta be a parent) 
who came up with this idea, THANK 
YOU," one mom tweeted. "Explaining 
to a four-year-old why playdates aren't 
allowed anymore is heartbreaking, 
so ‘going on a bear hunt' during our 
walks is the distraction we needed." 

The Rent's on Me 

Clay Young could see the clouds 
gathering in late February. That was 
when Young, who owns more than 
30 restored historical buildings in 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, got a call from 
one of his tenants, a restaurateur. 
Could Young hold off cashing the next 
month's rent check for a while? Busi¬ 
ness was falling apart. Young quickly 
obliged, then wondered what would 
happen with the other five restaurants 
housed in his buildings. Even though 
he knew that he'd take a financial gut 
punch. Young called them all to say 
that April was going to be rent-free. 
"Pay your employees and take care of 
your family," he posted on Facebook. 
"We will get through this together!" 

Young says he lost 20 percent of 
his total rent income that month, 
but the morale boost he gave the 
community—and himself—was worth 


every penny. "I needed some good 
news, selfishly," he says. 

Before long, landlords around the 
country got the same idea. David 
Placek, who has 12 commercial and 
residential tenants in Montclair, New 
Jersey, gave them all a three-month 
rent holiday. Governor Phil Murphy 

“PAY YOUR 
EMPLOYEES,” YOUNG 
SAID. “AND TAKE CARE 
OF YOUR FAMILY.” 

• j 

was so impressed, he gave Placek 
a shout-out at a press conference. 
"David exemplifies the spirit we need 
to see right now, of people stepping 
up to make sure others can come out 
of this emergency stronger, and so we 
all come out of this stronger," Murphy 
said. "Hats off, David." 

Opening Their Hearts 

It was the simplest of gestures. Seeing 
people walking by his San Francisco 
apartment but unable to go outside 
himself, Nick Munro took a bunch 
of colorful sticky notes and arranged 
them in the shape of a heart on his 
living room window. Half an hour 
later, the neighbors across the street 
responded with a sticky note heart 
of their own. Then another neigh¬ 
bor did the same. Then another. And 
another. Surprised and delighted, 
Munro shared his block's emotional 
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outpouring on nextdoor.com, and 
within two days, people all across San 
Francisco had joined in. He even met 
his neighbors across the street for the 
first time. The hearts drew them onto 
their balconies, and a new friendship 
began. "It's so weird to be separated 
from all these people," Munro told 
Reader's Digest, "yet we're all in it 
together.” 

Perfect Delivery 

Yanira Soriano arrived at the hospital 
with COVID-19 and a severe case of 
pneumonia—and a baby due in less 
than a month. "She was very scared. 
You could see it in her eyes. It was 
the most horrible thing,” says Gina 
Murza, MD, the chief of neonatology 
at Southside Hospital in Bay Shore, 
New York. With two lives hanging in 
the balance, the doctors knew they 
had to act immediately. Within hours, 
they put 36-year-old Yanira on a ven¬ 
tilator. The next day, they put her in 
a medically induced coma in prepa¬ 
ration for a cesarean section, but not 
before she extracted a pledge from the 
staff. "She thought she was going to 
die,” nurse Ebony Marshall told WPIX- 
TV. "She just asked us to promise to 
try to save her baby.” 

And they did. Baby Walter was born 
happy and healthy on April 3. But 
his mother's condition was still dire. 
She remained on a ventilator. Then, 
11 days after entering the hospital, 
she improved enough to breathe on 
her own. The elated staff, now equal 


parts medical professionals and sur¬ 
rogate godparents, could not contain 
their joy. When Yanira's husband, 
Walter Soriano Sr., arrived on April 15 
to collect his wife and introduce her to 
the baby she had never seen, health¬ 
care workers and balloons lined the 
long hospital hallways to watch as she 
was wheeled outside. They cheered so 
loudly that you wouldn't have known 
they were all wearing surgical masks. 
"Oh my God. I'm so happy!” Marshall 
said. "It makes me feel like everything 
I do is worth it.” 

The Restaurant-Size Tip 

Louis Galvan had just wrapped up 
a takeout order and was clearing off 
table 411, where a couple of his most 
loyal customers had finished dinner. 
Like most restaurants, Irma's South¬ 
west was hurting. Located a block 
from the Houston Astros' Minute 

LOYAL CUSTOMERS 
TIPPED ENOUGH 
TO HELP THE 
ENTIRE STAFF. 

• . 

Maid Park, Galvan's eatery had just 
staffed up for the baseball season. 
More than 30 of his employees were 
counting on a big opening day that 
would never come. 

In the days before the governor 
closed his state's restaurants, Galvan 
was especially grateful for regulars 
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Awake and on the mend, Yanira Soriano 
greets her son, Walter, for the first time. 

such as the ones at table 411. That 
night, they had ordered about $90 
worth of food. But it was the tip they'd 
left behind that blew him away. Actu¬ 
ally, it was two tips. One was $1,900 in 
cash. The other, written on the credit 
card receipt, was $7,500. The couple 
also left a handwritten note on the re¬ 
ceipt: “Hold to pay your guys over the 
next few weeks. TY.” 

"I wasn't sure if we were going to 
stay open, but knowing you have 
somebody like that, a regular client 
pulling for you and your staff, we're 
going to keep going," said Galvan. He 
split the money equally among the 
employees, so everyone got about 
$300. What's more, Galvan could now 
pay the tip forward. “If there's anyone 
who does not have food to eat, or just 
needs a glass of water, they are wel¬ 
come to come by," Galvan said. “We 
are here for our community." 


Photographic 
Memories 

What does American 
life look like when 
nobody can leave 
the house? Photog¬ 
rapher Nathaniel 
Edmunds and his 
sister. Tiffany Stoner, 
aimed to find out. 
They spent weeks 
driving their trucks 
around central In¬ 
diana to photograph families on their 
doorsteps, in their Sunday best or in 
their pajamas. In the middle of a quar¬ 
antine, it was hard not to despair. But 
Edmunds and Stoner saw something 
inspiring. 

“Our grandparents remember the 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. Our 
parents remember where they were 
when JFK was assassinated. We re¬ 
member the day the twin towers col¬ 
lapsed. Our children will remember 
the pandemic that led to a global 
quarantine," Stoner says. “What all of 
these moments have in common is 
that people became reconnected in 
the midst of a crisis. Families came 
together. They loved more. They ap¬ 
preciated more. They found their 
way back to simplicity and together¬ 
ness by tragedy. Nothing glamorous. 
In their pajamas or comfy clothes. 
Showered or unshowered. Holding 
a newspaper. Eating a piece of toast. 
But holding tight to the people they 
loved the very most." 
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Miles’s Birthday Parade 

Miles Halishak was psyched for his 
sixth birthday party. He wanted to 
dress up as a mad scientist, and his 
mom was busy making decorations. 
But about five days before mad sci¬ 
entist Miles was planning to greet 
40 friends and relatives at the Hali- 
shaks' home in Mogadore, Ohio, social 
distancing went into effect. "We had 
bought everything, and it was ready 
to go, and we had to shut it down,” his 
mother, Desarae Halishak, told the 
Record-Courier. Miles was crushed. 

But his parents had an idea. People 
might not be able to come into the 

THE GUESTS 
COULDN’T COME IN, 
BUT THEY COULD 
DRIVE BY AND HONK. 

• < 

house to say happy birthday, but they 
could drive by and do it. The Halishaks 
put a note on the local nextdoor.com 
group asking whether their guests 
could drop by that Monday—Miles's 
actual birthday—and simply wave. 
One wrote back asking for Miles's fa¬ 
vorite color. Another wanted to know 
what candy he liked. On Monday, 
the first birthday car arrived, honk¬ 
ing like crazy. Dozens more joined 
in, many driven by strangers who 
had read about Miles's canceled party 
and wanted to help him celebrate. 
Some waved birthday signs out their 


windows. Some had decorated their 
cars in blue (his favorite color) and 
threw candy. "I broke down in tears,” 
says Desarae. "I couldn't believe how 
much love we were getting.” 

To Your Health 

Eight Oaks Farm Distillery in New Trip¬ 
oli, Pennsylvania, was about to close its 
doors because of the coronavirus crisis. 
Then its owners realized they could use 
the grain they would have fermented 
for bourbon for another valuable com¬ 
modity: ethanol, the key ingredient in 
hand sanitizer. Within two days, owner 
Chad Butters had devised a way to use 
his still to create pure ethanol and be¬ 
gan churning out bottles of sanitizer 
by the thousands. He gave them away 
to hospitals, assisted living centers, 
and any neighbors who wanted one. 
The impromptu switch to the sanitizer 
business also allowed the distillery to 
keep its 25 workers employed. "We 
love this community,” Butters posted 
on Instagram, "and we love you.” 

A Higher Calling 

When Franklin Roosevelt was 16 and 
away at boarding school, he got sick 
and was quarantined in the infirmary. 
His mother was so upset at being kept 
apart from him that she climbed a 
stepladder outside his window so 
she could be as close to him as pos¬ 
sible. Something similar happened 
to Charley Adams, only in reverse. 
When assisted living facilities nation¬ 
wide realized they would have to turn 
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visitors away to keep their residents 
safe, Charley was worried that he 
wouldn't he able to visit his 80-year- 
old mother, Julie Adams. Fortunately, 
Charley owns a tree-care service in 
Youngstown, Ohio, which means he 
has a truck with a large extendable 
arm—long enough to reach his moth¬ 
er's third-floor window. 

"Her spirits were kind of down be¬ 
cause she's used to being able to get 
out, go places, and do things. And so 


Chad Butters converted his distillery 
into a hand-sanitizer factory—then 
gave away his new product. 


I just had the idea that I'd bring the 
bucket truck over," Charley says. "I 
called her, and I told her to come look 
out the window—and there I was." 

The men and women at Miami- 
Dade Fire Rescue had the same high¬ 
flying idea. One of their station mates 
had been in the hospital because 
of the virus, and he was becoming 
pretty depressed. "It gets so isolat¬ 
ing in here," he said in a video later 
distributed by the department. One 
morning, a group of Miami-Dade fire¬ 
fighters piled into a truck, drove over 
to the hospital, and raised the ladder 
to the unnamed man's fourth-floor 
room. Standing at the top of the lad¬ 
der, a firefighter held a handwritten 
cardboard sign that said "Your New 
Firehouse." "This is love," the hospital¬ 
ized man said in the video, between 
obviously labored breaths. "This is 
the only kind of love you can get from 
the brother- and sisterhood at the 
firehouse. There's just no other way 
to explain how this makes me feel." E3 



MEET THE UNITED IN KINDNESS" HDNDREES 

In this unusual year, we received hundreds of nominations 
of people and places that made a difference under the 
most difficult circumstances. Go to rd.com/nicest in July for 
detailed stories that honor their efforts. 
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your favorite 
joke? 


That's a tough question, with so many to 
choose from. For example, there are the thinking 
person's jokes that take a second, such as "A Roman 
legionnaire walks into a bar, holds up two fingers, and says, 

'Five beers, please.'" There are the nonthinking person's jokes, like 
the ones dads tell: "You're American when you go into the bathroom, 
and you're American when you come out, but what are you while you're 
in there? European." We've surfed the Internet, scoured joke books, 
and sat through hours of Uncle Ned's sharing of his choicest 
yuks to bring you the best gags (at least the ones we 
can run in Reader's Digest). See if you agree. 


(A) 


ANIMALS A man is 
standing on the curb 
preparing to cross the 
street. As soon as he 
steps down onto the 
pavement, a car comes 
screeching toward 
him. The pedestrian 
picks up speed, but 
so does the car. The 
man turns around and 
hurries back to the 


sidewalk, but the car 
changes lanes and 
heads directly for him. 
The petrified pedestrian 
freezes in the middle of 
the intersection. The 
car closes in on him 
and at the last possible 
second screeches to a 
halt. The driver's-side 
window rolls down, re¬ 
vealing a squirrel 


behind the wheel. "See," 
sneers the squirrel, "it's 
not so easy, is it?” 

(B)_ 

BarO° 

(MAN WALKS INTO A) 

A man walks into a 
rooftop bar and takes 
a seat. "What are you 
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drinking?" he asks the 
guy next to him. 

"Magic beer," the guy 
replies. 

"Oh yeah? What’s so 
magical about it?" 

"Watch." The guy 
swigs some beer, walks 
over and dives off the 
roof, flies around the 
building, and then re¬ 
turns to his seat with a 
triumphant smile. 


"Amazing!" the first 
man says. "Lemme try 
some of that!" 

He grabs the beer, 
quaffs it down, leaps 
off the roof—and 
plummets 15 stories 
to the sidewalk. 

The bartender 
shakes his head. "You 
know, you're real 
nasty when you're 
drunk. Superman." 


BLONDES A ventrilo¬ 
quist is performing 
with his dummy on 
his lap. He's telling 
a dumb-blonde 
joke when a young 
platinum - haire d 
beauty jumps to her 
feet. "What gives you 
the right to stereotype 
blondes that way?" 
she demands. "What 
does hair color have 



Bone 

^Ppetit, 1 










to do with my worth as 
a human being?" 

Flustered, the ventril¬ 
oquist begins to stam¬ 
mer an apology. 

"You keep out of 
this!" she yells. "I'm 
talking to that little jerk 
on your knee!" 

(O 

CHICKENS, CROSSING 
THE ROAD Why did the 
chicken cross the road? 
CIA: "Give us five min¬ 
utes with the chicken 
and we’ll find out." 

CRIMINALS A new pris¬ 
oner is in his cell when 
a voice from across the 
cellblock cries out, 
"Twenty-two!" Sud¬ 
denly, all the prisoners 
crack up. Another voice 
calls out, "Forty-one!" 
sending the prisoners 
into greater peals of 
laughter. 

"What's going on?" 
the newbie asks his 
cellmate. 

"We've been in 
prison so long, we've 
memorized each oth¬ 
er's jokes. So rather 
than retell the same 
jokes, we've assigned 
them numbers." 


The new prisoner 
decides to give it a shot 
and shouts out for all to 
hear, "Eighteen!" 

There's no response, 
not even a snicker. 
"What happened?" 
he asks. 

His cellmate shrugs. 
"You didn’t tell it well." 


CRISIS, MIDLIFE A cou¬ 
ple is sitting in the liv¬ 
ing room sipping wine. 
Out of the blue, the 
wife says, "I love you." 

"Is that you or the 
wine talking?" asks the 
husband. 

"It's me," says the 
wife. "Talking to the 
wine." 

(D) 



When a rich business¬ 
man began to choke 
on a fish bone at a 
restaurant, a doctor 
seated nearby sprang 
up and performed the 
Heimlich maneuver, 
saving the man's life. 

"Thank you, thank 
you!" said the business¬ 
man. "Please, I insist 
on paying you. Just 


name the fee." 

"OK," said the doctor. 
"How about half of 
what you'd have offered 
when the bone was still 
stuck in your throat?" 

(E) 

ETERNAL LIFE I intend 
to live forever. So far, 
so good. 

—STEVEN WRIGHT, 

comedian 

"EVERYTHING'S BIG IN 
TEXAS!" A blind man 
visits Texas. When he 
gets to his hotel room, 
he feels the bed. "Wow, 
this bed is big!" 

"Everything's big in 
Texas," says the bellhop. 

The man heads 
downstairs to the bar, 
settles onto a huge 
barstool, and orders 
a beer. A mug is placed 
between his hands. 
"Wow, these drinks are 
big!" 

"Everything's big in 
Texas," says the 
bartender. 

After downing a 
few, the blind man asks 
where the bathroom 
is. "Second door to 
the right," says the 
bartender. 
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The blind man heads 
for the bathroom but 
accidentally opens the 
door that leads to the 
swimming pool and 
falls in. Popping his 
head up from under 
the water, he flails his 
arms and shouts, "Don't 
flush! Don’t flush!" 

(F) 

FOOD It would be 
embarrassing trying 
to explain what an 
appetizer is to someone 
from a starving country. 
"Yeah, the appetizer— 
that's the food we eat 
before we have our 
food. No, no, you're 
thinking of dessert— 
that's food we have af¬ 
ter we have our food." 

—JIM GAFFIGAN, 

comedian 

FUNERALS According 
to most studies, peo¬ 
ple's number one fear 
is public speaking. 
Number two is death. 
This means, to the 
average person, if you 
go to a funeral, you're 
better off in the casket 
than doing the eulogy. 

—JERRY SEINFELD, 

comedian 


(G) _ 

GALLOWS HUMOR First 
the doctor told me 
the good news: I was 
going to have a disease 
named after me. 

—STEVE MARTIN, 

comedian 

(H) _ 

HEAVEN In surgery for a 
heart attack, a middle- 
aged woman has a 
vision of God by her 
bedside. "Will I die?" 
she asks. 

God says, "No. You 
have 30 more years to 
live." 

With 30 years to look 
forward to, she decides 
to make the best of it. 

So, since she's already 
in the hospital, she gets 
breast implants, lipo¬ 
suction, a tummy tuck, 
hair transplants, and 
collagen injections in 
her lips. She looks great! 

The day she's dis¬ 
charged, she exits the 
hospital with a swagger, 
crosses the street, and is 
struck immediately by 
an ambulance and 
killed. 

Up in heaven, she 
sees God. "You said I 
had 30 more years to 


live," she complains. 

"That's true," says 
God. 

"So what happened?" 
God shrugs. "I didn’t 
recognize you." 

(K) 

KNOCK, KNOCK 

Knock, knock. 

Who's there? 

A little old lady. 

A little old lady who? 

I had no idea you 
could yodel. 

(L) _ 

LAWYERS A lawyer 
sent a note to a client. 
"Dear Jim: Thought I 
saw you on the street 
the other day, crossed 
over to say hello, but it 
wasn't you, so I went 
back. One tenth of an 
hour: $25." 

Light Bdbs 

How many narcissists 
does it take to change a 
light bulb? 

One. He holds the bulb 
while the world revolves 
around him. 

How many paranoids 
does it take to change 
a light bulb? 

Who wants to know? 
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(M) 

MARRIAGE A man is 

arrested for stealing a 
can of peaches and is 
brought before the 
judge. 

The judge asks, "How 
many peaches were in 
the can?" 

The man replies, 

"Six, Your Honor." 

"In that case, you will 
go to jail for six days, 
one for each peach." 

Hearing that, his 
wife stands and says. 


"Your Honor, he also 
stole a can of peas." 

MILITARY A drill ser¬ 
geant chewed out one 
of his cadets. Then he 
smiled coyly and said, 
"I guess when I die 
you'll dance on my 
grave." 

The cadet shakes 
his head. "Not me, 
Sarge. I promised 
myself that when I got 
out of the Army, 

I’d never stand in 
another line." 


MUSICIANS A woman 
is on trial for beating 
up her unfaithful 
rock star husband 
with his guitar collec¬ 
tion. The judge asks 
her, "First offender?" 

"No," she says. "First 
a Gibson, then a 
Fender." 

(N) 

NEW YORKERS Born 
and bred in Manhattan, 
Larry and Jane left the 
city to buy a cattle 
ranch in Wyoming. 












Months later, a friend 
flew out for a visit. "So, 
what did you name the 
ranch?” he asked. 

"At first, we couldn’t 
agree on anything," said 
the new cowboy. "We 
finally settled on the 
Double R Lazy L Triple 


Horseshoe Bar-7 Lucky 
Diamond Ranch.” 

"Wow!” His friend 
was impressed. But 
looking around, he saw 
no cattle. "So where are 
all the cows?” 

"None of them sur¬ 
vived the branding.” 


NUTTY PROFESSORS 

A mathematician wan¬ 
ders home at 3 a.m., 
and his irate wife yells, 
"You're late! You said 
you'd be home by 
11:45!” 

"Actually,” the math¬ 
ematician replies. 
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"I said I'd be home by 
a quarter of 12." 

( 0 )_ 

OLD AGE An elderly cou¬ 
ple go to Burger King, 
where they carefully 
split a burger and fries. 

A trucker takes pity on 
them and offers to buy 
the wife her own meal. 

"It's all right,” says 
the husband. "We share 
everything." 

A few minutes later, 
the trucker notices that 
the wife hasn't taken a 
bite. "I really wouldn't 
mind buying her her 
own meal," he insists. 

"She'll eat," the hus¬ 
band assures him. "We 
share everything." 

Unconvinced, the 
trucker asks the wife, 
"Why won't you eat?" 

The wife snaps, 
"Because I'm waiting 
for the teeth!" 

(P)_ 

PhollBS 

A woman walks into 
a doctor's office with 
both of her ears burned. 
"What happened?" asks 
the doctor. 


"While I was ironing 
my blouse, the phone 
rang, and I picked up 
the iron instead of the 
phone," she says. 

"That explains one 
ear, but what about the 
other?" 

"The jerk called 
again!" 

POLITICIANS At the 

turn of the 19th 
century, a senator 
gave a speech to a 
Scandinavian settle¬ 
ment in Minnesota. 
First, he promised 
lower taxes, and the 
audience enthusiasti¬ 
cally shouted, "Tinka! 
Tinka!" Encouraged 
by the response, he 
then promised better 
public facilities. 

"Tinka! Tinka!" 

On a roll, he prom¬ 
ised to increase their 
lands by 50 percent. 

"Tinka! Tinka!" 

Walking away, he 
told the settlement 
leader, "I guess they 
loved me." 

The leader shrugged 
before saying, "Hey, 
watch out. You almost 
stepped in that big pile 
of tinka." 


PUNS I can't believe I 
got fired from the cal¬ 
endar factory. All I did 
was take a day off. 

(R) 

RELIGION Louie was 
shipwrecked and lived 
alone on a desert island 
for years until he was 
finally rescued. Before 
leaving the island, he 
gave the rescue party a 
tour. "I built myself a 
house. That's it there. 
Here's the barn, and 
over here is the church 
I worshipped in," he 
said. 

"What's that building 
over there?" one of the 
rescuers asked. 

Louie sneered. 

"That's the church I 
used to belong to." 

(S) 

SCIENCE A scientist 
walks into a pharmacy 
and says, "Give me 
some prepared tablets 
of acetylsalicylic acid." 

"Do you mean 
aspirin?" asks the 
pharmacist. 

The scientist slaps 
his forehead. "That's it! 

I can never remember 
the name." 
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SEX A sex therapist has 
a theory that couples 
who make love once 
a day are the happiest. 
So he tests it at a semi¬ 
nar by asking those as¬ 
sembled, "How many 
people here make love 
once a day?" Half the 
people raise their 
hands, each of them 
grinning widely. "Once 
a week?" A third of the 
audience members 
raise their hands, their 
grins a bit less vibrant. 
"Once a month?" A few 
hands tepidly go up. 
Then he asks, "OK, how 
about once a year?" 

A man in the back 
leaps up and down, 
jubilantly waving his 
hands. The therapist 
is shocked—this dis¬ 
proves his theory. "If 
you make love only 
once a year, why are 
you so happy?" 

The man yells, "Be¬ 
cause today's the day!" 

(D_ 

THERAPY A psychologist 
congratulated his pa¬ 
tient on making good 
progress, but the patient 
wasn't buying it. "You 
call this progress?" he 


snapped. "Six months 
ago, I was Napoleon. 
Now I'm nobody!" 

TOILET HUMOR Why 

do they lock gas station 
bathrooms? Are they 
afraid someone will 
clean them? 

—GEORGE CARLIN, 

comedian 

(U) 

UFOS Two martians are 
watching Earth from 
the safety of their 
spaceship. "This is in¬ 
teresting," says the first. 
"The biped species on 
this planet has devel¬ 
oped satellite-based 
nuclear weapons." 

"Are they an emerg¬ 
ing intelligence?" asks 
the second alien. 

"I don't think so. 
They have them all 
pointed at themselves." 

(V) _ 

VEGETARIANS Did you 

hear about the vegan 
devil worshipper? He 
sold his soul to seitan. 

(w) _ 

WORK Three guys are 
fishing when an angel 
appears. The first guy 


says, "I've suffered from 
back pain for years. 

Can you help me?" The 
angel touches the 
man's back, and he 
feels instant relief. 

The second guy 
points to his thick 
glasses and begs for a 
cure for his poor eye¬ 
sight. When the angel 
tosses the lenses into 
the lake, the man gains 
20/20 vision. 

As the angel turns to 
the third fellow, he in¬ 
stantly recoils and 
screams, "Don't touch 
me! I'm on disability!" 

(X) 

X-ERCISE The first time I 
see a jogger smiling. I'll 
consider it. 

—JOAN RIVERS, 

comedian 

(Y) 

YO MAMA! Yo mama is 
so old, when she was 
young, rainbows were 
black and white. 

(z)_ 

Zoos 

When the zoo's gorilla 
dies, the zookeeper 
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hires a mime to dress 
up as the gorilla and 
get into the cage until 
he finds a replacement 
ape. 

The mime quickly 
discovers what a great 
gig he has. He can 
sleep, play, and make 
fun of people all day, 
and he's drawing higger 
crowds than he ever 
has. 

Eventually, the crowd 


tires of him and starts 
paying more attention 
to the lion in the next 
cage. 

Miffed, the mime 
climbs to the top of his 
cage, crawls across a 
partition, and dangles 
from the top of the 
lion's cage, teasing 
the big cat. The crowd 
loves it, but the lion 
is furious. That is, 
until the mime slips 


and falls into his pen. 

The lion licks his 
chops and slowly walks 
toward him. Just as the 
lion is about to pounce, 
the terrified mime 
screams, "Help me!" 

With that, the lion 
leaps on top of the 
mime, brings his snarl¬ 
ing maw inches from 
his face, and says, "Shut 
up! You want to get us 
both fired?" EH 
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DRAMA IN REAL LIFE 




The Arrow 
That Saved My 
Life—Twice 

After a freak backyard accident 
almost kills her, a Texas woman is taken 
on a miraculous medical journey 




ILLUSTRATIONS BY Marcos Chin 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


f fter we pub¬ 
lished ''How Is He Still Alive?” about a ten-year-old 
boy who survived a harrowing head injury caused by 


a skewer, we received a letter from Donna Barbour. 
Barbour had her own story to tell, and she assured 
us it was every bit as frightening—and perhaps even 
more miraculous. She may be right. 


It was a warm April evening, and I 
had gotten home from work about an 
hour earlier. As I often did after a long 
day, I went straight to my backyard 
and did some work in my flower gar¬ 
den before deciding to light the grill 
to make dinner for my husband and 
myself. I had only just walked a few 
steps on the patio when I suddenly 
felt a horrifying blow to the right side 
of my neck. It felt as though someone 
had hit me with a baseball bat. I knew 
that no one was in the yard with me, 
so no one could have hit me. Totally 
confused, I reached up and, to my 
shock and horror, realized that I had 
been shot—with an arrow. 


I grabbed the arrow with a death 
grip where it had pierced my neck and 
ran inside, screaming my husband's 
name. Ed was in the back of the house 
talking to our daughter, Keila, on the 
phone. He dropped the phone and ran 
to me. Ed grabbed me by the shoul¬ 
ders to stop me from running and told 
me to lie down on the couch. Then he 
went to call 911.1 lay there and prayed. 
I didn’t know if there was any way that 
I could survive. 

The next hour or so was a crazy, 
jumbled mix of events. The arrow 
had come from a young man practic¬ 
ing with a compound bow, used for 
hunting, in his backyard. Luckily, he 
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was using a practice arrow, which is 
smooth and rounded; a hroadhead 
arrow for hunting would have killed 
me. He lived across the alley and was 
shooting to the north. The arrow had 
ricocheted and turned hack to the 
south. It went over two, possibly three, 
fences, through the shruhs and an 
oak tree, between two large hanging 
baskets, and into my neck as I walked 


I DIDN’T KNOW IFJ 
THERE WAS ANY ■ 
WAY THA T I COULD 
SURVIVE. 


across the patio. A shot from a com¬ 
pound bow can travel up to 200 miles 
per hour, or 300 feet per second. 

We had EMTs who were simply 
wonderful that evening. As they en¬ 
tered the house and sat down beside 
me, they were perfectly calm and 
totally focused. They called for help 


Barbour after surviving 
the accident (right), and the 
scan showing the arrow 
penetrating her neck 


from the paramedics and for a medi¬ 
cal helicopter from Amarillo, Texas, 
which is about 65 miles away and the 
closest city with a trauma center. 

As the helicopter lifted off to take 
me to Amarillo, I felt complete peace. 
I had seen the large number of people 
outside my house, and I knew that 
the Lord was being bombarded with 
prayers on my behalf. I felt certain 
that everything would be fine. 

At the hospital, family and friends 
were gathering. I tried hard to re¬ 
assure them. I kept telling them I was 
OK, but the looks on their faces told 
me that they weren't buying it. It was a 
difficult job since I had an arrow stick¬ 
ing out of my neck! 

Soon they took me back for a CT 
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scan to determine the location of the 
arrow on the inside. The doctors and 
nurses began telling me how lucky I 
was. The arrow had gone between the 
carotid artery and the jugular vein. 
That space between the two is a quar¬ 
ter of an inch or less. The diameter of 
the arrow is larger than the space it 
went through. It actually pushed the 
artery to the side—without nicking it. 
There was no bleeding at all. Although 
I didn’t realize at the time how truly 
incredible this was, I began arguing 
with them that I wasn’t "lucky"; I was 
"blessed"! This is an argument I have 
continued to wage ever since. 


As I was being taken back to sur¬ 
gery to remove the arrow, my fam¬ 
ily entered a waiting room full of 
people—in fact, there were two wait¬ 
ing rooms full! Someone told my son, 
Kyle, that there was a post on the 
site texasbowhunter.com asking for 
prayers for me. It turns out a friend 
had called her son, who is a bow 
hunter, and told him about the acci¬ 
dent, and he had posted the prayer 
request on that website. 

The morning after my two-hour 
surgery, with my family all gathered 
in my room, a couple of the doctors 
came by to see me. After they left. 


I WASN’T 
LUCKY; 
I WAS 
BLESSED. 
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the surgeon came in. He checked the 
wound and talked to us about what he 
had done. Then he told us something 
that rocked our world again. 

He said that the CT scan had re¬ 
vealed that I had a brain tumor. I 
remember going a bit numb but think¬ 
ing, God works in mysterious ways! 
The surgeon said they were almost 
certain the tumor was benign, but it 
was located in a very difficult place. I 
was stunned, of course, but I felt like it 
was God's plan for me to find it. 

A few days later, I went in for a 
second opinion from another neuro¬ 
surgeon. He said that it was a difficult 
surgery but that it had to be done. The 
tumor was about to cross the midline 
of my brain, which would have re¬ 
sulted in a massive stroke. 

The brain surgery was successful, 
and in less than a week I was back 
home. I was discouraged and feeling 
horrible. I had lost a lot of blood from 
a bacterial infection, Clostridium dif¬ 
ficile, and was extremely anemic and 
weak. I was beginning to have symp¬ 
toms of post-traumatic stress disorder, 
hearing the swoosh and then the 
thunk of the arrow. Thankfully, that 
didn't last too long. 

All my adventures had taken a toll, 
and I needed a time of healing and 
rest. All was uneventful for a couple 
of years. I continued to tell people that 
I was not lucky; I was blessed. I had an 
MRI each year to make sure that the 
tumor was not growing back. But in 
2015, after I had my MRI, the doctor's 


office called and told me that I needed 
to come back in to see them. 

The doctor explained that there 
was still no sign of a tumor, but they 
had found a brain aneurysm. Nor¬ 
mally, aneurysms aren't discovered 
until they rupture, and that is almost 
always too late. Again, I was facing un¬ 
certainty and dreading brain surgery. 
I simply do not know how people go 
through times like these without the 
Lord and the peace that comes from 
knowing God is in control. 

In the weeks before the surgery, I 
felt at peace with whatever the out¬ 
come would be. We went to Dallas 
for the procedure. They found it was 
a very fragile and difficult aneurysm, 
covered with blisters and on the verge 
of rupturing, but the doctor success¬ 
fully clipped it. 

Had it not been for that arrow, I 
would have died from a brain tumor, a 
stroke, or an aneurysm! And honestly, 
the arrow should have killed me. But 
it didn't. 

For weeks and weeks, everyone 
gathered around me when I went to 
the grocery store or the post office. 
People would stop and hug me and 
even cry, saying how happy they were 
that this had happened. It strength¬ 
ened everyone's faith. 

Coincidences? Luck? I think not. 
The gentleman who wrote the last 
comment on the prayer-request thread 
on texasbowhunter.com summed it 
up in just two words. He simply wrote, 
"Amazing grace." IB 
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HEALTH & MEDICINE 




For years, we’ve been told to stay out of the sun 
and use sunscreen. Those guidelines may 
not only be unnecessary—they also could be 
harming our overall health. 


BY Rowan Jacobsen 

FROM OUTSIDEONLINE.COM 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Joleen Zubek 
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for supplements. Although they are a 
$30-billion-plus market in the United 
States alone, some of them, such as 
vitamin A, selenium, glucosamine, 
chondroitin, and fish oil, have now 
flopped in study after study. 

If there was one supplement that 
seemed sure to survive the rigorous 
tests, it was vitamin D. People with 
low levels of vitamin D in their blood 
have significantly higher rates of vir¬ 
tually every disease you can think of: 
cancer, diabetes, obesity, osteoporo¬ 
sis, heart attack, stroke, depression, 
cognitive impairment, autoimmune 
conditions, and more. Vitamin D de¬ 
ficiency is even suspected of being a 
factor in severe COVID-19 cases. 

Health experts believe that most of 
us aren't getting enough of this essen¬ 
tial vitamin. Vitamin D is a hormone 
manufactured by the skin with the 
help of sunlight. It’s difficult to obtain 
in sufficient quantities through diet. 
When our ancestors lived outdoors 
in tropical regions and ran around 
half naked, this wasn't a problem. 


They produced all the vitamin D they 
needed from the sun. 

But today, 90 percent of us spend 
about 22 hours indoors every day, 
according to EPA research. And when 
we do go outside, we've been taught 
to slather on sunscreen to protect 
ourselves from dangerous UV rays, 
which can cause skin cancer. Sun¬ 
screen can reduce our natural pro¬ 
duction of vitamin D, so we’ve been 
told to compensate with vitamin D 
pills. 

Yet vitamin D supplementation has 
failed in clinical trials. One of the larg¬ 
est trials ever conducted—in which 
25,871 participants received high 
doses for five years—found no impact 
on cancer, heart disease, or stroke. 

How did we get it so wrong? How 
could people with low vitamin D lev¬ 
els clearly suffer higher rates of so 
many diseases and yet not be helped 
by supplementation? 

A rogue band of researchers ar¬ 
gue that what made the people with 
high vitamin D levels so healthy was 
not the vitamin itself. That was just a 
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always the good boy that toed the line 
at school. This pathway is one which 
came from following the data rather 
than a desire to overturn apple carts." 

About ten years ago, Dr. Weller 
was researching nitric oxide, a mol¬ 
ecule produced in the body that di¬ 
lates blood vessels and lowers blood 
pressure. He discovered a previously 
unknown biological mechanism by 
which the skin uses sunlight to make 
nitric oxide. 

It was already suspected that rates 
of high blood pressure, heart dis¬ 
ease, stroke, and overall mortality 
all rise the farther you get from the 
sunny equator, and they all rise in 
the darker months. Dr. Weller put 
two and two together and had what 
he calls his eureka moment: Could 
exposing skin to sunlight lower blood 
pressure? 


marker. Their vitamin D levels were 
high because they were getting plenty 
of exposure to the thing that was really 
responsible for their good health— 
that big orange ball shining down 
from above. 

ONE OF THESE researchers is a mild- 
mannered dermatologist at the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh named Richard 
Weller, MD. For years. Dr. Weller 
swallowed the line about the destruc¬ 
tive nature of the sun's rays. "Tm not 
by nature a rebel,” he insists. "I was 


“WHEN I DIAGNOSE 
A BASAL CELL SKIN 
CANCER, I SAY 
CONGRATULATIONS.” 
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Sure enough, when he exposed vol¬ 
unteers to the equivalent of 30 min¬ 
utes of summer sunlight without 
sunscreen, their nitric oxide levels 
went up and their blood pressure went 
down. Because of its connection to 
heart disease and strokes, high blood 
pressure is a leading cause of death in 
the world, and the reduction was of a 
magnitude large enough to prevent 
millions of deaths on a global level. 

Wouldn't all those rays also raise 
rates of skin cancer? Yes, but skin can¬ 
cer kills surprisingly few people: fewer 
than three per 100,000 in the United 
States each year. For every person 
who dies of skin cancer, about 80 die 
from cardiovascular diseases. 

People don't realize this because 
several different diseases are lumped 
together under the term skin cancer. 
The most common by far are basal 
cell carcinomas and squamous cell 
carcinomas, which are almost never 
fatal. In fact, says Dr. Weller, "When 
I diagnose a basal cell skin cancer in 
a patient, the first thing I say is con¬ 
gratulations, because you're walking 
out of my office with a longer life ex¬ 
pectancy than when you walked in." 
That's probably because people who 
get carcinomas, which are strongly 
linked to sun exposure, tend to be 
healthy types who are outside getting 
plenty of exercise and sunlight. 

Melanoma, the deadly type of skin 
cancer, is much rarer, accounting 
for only 1 to 3 percent of new skin 
cancers. And perplexingly, outdoor 



workers report lower rates of mela¬ 
noma than indoor workers. "The risk 
factor for melanoma appears to be 
intermittent sunshine and sunburn, 
especially when you're young,” says 
Dr. Weller. "But there's evidence that 
long-term sun exposure associates 
with less melanoma." 

These are pretty radical words in 
the established dermatological com¬ 
munity. "We do know that melanoma 
is deadly,” says Yale University's David 
Leffell, MD, one of the leading derma¬ 
tologists in the country, "and we know 
that the vast majority of cases are due 
to sun exposure. So certainly people 
need to be cautious." 

Still, Dr. Weller kept finding evi¬ 
dence that didn't fit the official stay- 
out-of-the-sun story. Some of the best 
came from Pelle Lindqvist, PhD, a se¬ 
nior research fellow in obstetrics and 
gynecology at Sweden's Karolinska 
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AVOIDANCE OF SUN 
EXPOSURE IS A RISK 
FACTOR SIMILAR TO 
SMOKING. 


Institute. Lindqvist tracked the sun¬ 
bathing habits of nearly 30,000 
women in Sweden over 20 years. 
Originally, he was studying blood 
clots, which he found occurred less 
frequently in women who spent more 
time in the sun—and less frequently 
during the summer. 

Lindqvist also looked at type 2 dia¬ 
betes. Sure enough, the sun worship¬ 
pers had much lower rates. Melanoma? 
True, those with more sun exposure 
had a higher risk of it—but they were 
eight times less likely to die from it. 

So Lindqvist decided to look at 
overall mortality rates, and the results 


were shocking. Over the 20 years of 
the study, sun avoiders were twice as 
likely to die as ardent sunbathers. 

There are not many daily lifestyle 
choices that double your risk of dying. 
In a 2016 study published in the Jour¬ 
nal of Internal Medicine, Lindqvist's 
team put it in perspective: "Avoid¬ 
ance of sun exposure is a risk factor 
of a similar magnitude as smoking, in 
terms of life expectancy." 

FOR DR. WELLER'S largest study, pub¬ 
lished in February 2020, his team 
tracked the blood pressure of 340,000 
people in 2,000 spots around the 
United States, adjusting for variables 
such as age and skin type. The results 
clearly showed that the reason people 
in sunnier climes have lower blood 
pressure is as simple as light hitting 
skin. 

When I spoke with Dr. Weller, I 
made the mistake of characterizing 
this notion as counterintuitive. "It's 
entirely intuitive," he responded. 
“Homo sapiens have been around 
for 200,000 years. Until the Industrial 
Revolution, we lived outside. How 
did we get through the Neolithic era 
without sunscreen? Actually, perfectly 
well. What’s counterintuitive is that 
dermatologists run around saying, 
‘Don't go outside; you might die.'" 

When you spend much of your 
day treating patients with terrible 
melanomas, it's natural to focus on 
preventing them. But the big pic¬ 
ture reveals the limitations of that 
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thinking—and keeps getting more 
interesting. Vitamin D now looks 
like the tip of the solar iceberg. Sun¬ 
light triggers the release of a number 
of other important chemicals in the 
body, such as serotonin and endor¬ 
phins. It reduces the risk of prostate, 
breast, colorectal, and pancreatic can¬ 
cers. It improves circadian rhythms. It 
reduces inflammation and dampens 
autoimmune responses. It improves 
virtually every mental condition you 
can think of. And it's free. 

THESE SEEM LIKE benefits everyone 
should be able to take advantage of. 
But not all people process sunlight 
the same way. People with darker 
skin need higher doses of sun to get 
its health bonuses. But they, too, are 
getting the opposite message. 

Every year. Dr. Weller spends time 
working in a skin hospital in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. Not only is Addis 
Ababa near the equator, but it also 
sits 7,500 feet above sea level, so it re¬ 
ceives massive UV radiation. Despite 
that, says Dr. Weller, "I have not seen a 
skin cancer. Yet people of African de¬ 
scent in Britain and America are told 
to avoid the sun." 

All early humans evolved outdoors 
beneath a tropical sun. Like air, wa¬ 
ter, and food, sunlight was one of our 
key inputs. Humans also evolved a 
way to protect our skin from receiv¬ 
ing too much radiation—melanin, a 
natural sunscreen. Our dark-skinned 
African ancestors produced so much 


melanin that they never had to worry 
about the sun. 

People of color rarely get mela¬ 
noma. In the United States, the rate 
is 26 per 100,000 in Caucasians, 5 
per 100,000 in Hispanics, and 1 per 
100,000 in African Americans. On the 
rare occasion when African Ameri¬ 
cans do get melanoma, it's particu¬ 
larly lethal—but it's usually a kind that 
occurs on the palms, on the soles of 
the feet, or under the nails and is not 
caused by sun exposure. 

At the same time, African Ameri¬ 
cans suffer high rates of diabetes, 
heart disease, stroke, internal can¬ 
cers, and other diseases that seem to 
improve in the presence of sunlight, 
of which they may well not be getting 
enough. Because of their genetically 
higher levels of melanin, they require 
more sun exposure to produce com¬ 
pounds such as vitamin D, and they 
are less able to store that vitamin for 
shorter and cloudier days. They have 
much to gain from the sun and less 
to fear. 

Dr. Leffell puts the differences this 
way: "While it is true that people with 
olive skin are at less risk, we do see an 
increasing number of people with that 
type of skin getting skin cancer. But 
skin cancer... is rare in African Ameri¬ 
cans ... and although they represent a 
spectrum of pigmentation, [they] are 
not at as much risk." 

And yet they and other people of 
color are getting a very different story, 
misled into believing in aggressive 
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AFRICAN AMERICANS 
HAVE MUCH TO GAIN 
FROM THE SUN. YET 
THEY ARE TOLD TO 
AVOID IT. 

sun protection. On its website, the 
American Academy of Dermatology 
"recommends that everyone, regard¬ 
less of skin tone, protect themselves 
from the sun’s harmful ultraviolet rays 
hy seeking shade, wearing protective 
clothing, and using a broad-spectrum 
water-resistant sunscreen with an SPF 
of 30 or higher." 

Dr. Weller finds that exasperating. 
"The cosmetic industry is now trying 
to push sunscreen at dark-skinned 
people," he says. "This is a marketing 
ploy." 


MANY EXPERTS IN the rest of the world 
have already come around to the 
benefits of sunlight. Sunny Australia 
changed its tune back in 2005. When 
the UV index is below 3 (which is true 
for most of the continental United 
States in the winter), Australia's of¬ 
ficial advice states: "Sun protection 
isn't recommended unless you are 
outdoors for extended periods or 
near reflective surfaces, like snow. To 
support vitamin D production, spend 
some time outdoors in the middle of 
the day with some skin uncovered." 

New Zealand signed on to similar 
recommendations, and the British As¬ 
sociation of Dermatologists went even 
further: "Enjoying the sun safely, while 
taking care not to hum, can help to pro¬ 
vide the benefits of vitamin D without 
unduly raising the risk of skin cancer." 
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Dr. Leffell recommends a "sensi¬ 
ble" approach. "I have always ad¬ 
vised my patients that they don't 
need to crawl under a rock but 
should use common sense and be 
conscious of cumulative sun expo¬ 
sure and sunburns in particular," he 
told me. 

This does not mean cultivating a 
burnished tan. All the experts agree 
that sunburns—especially those 
suffered during childhood and 
adolescence—are particularly bad. 


ULTIMATELY, it's YOUR Call. Each 
person’s needs vary so much with 
season, latitude, skin color, personal 
history, philosophy, and so much else 
that it's impossible to provide a one- 
size-fits-all recommendation. As for 
me. I've made my choice. A world of 
healthy outdoor adventure beckons— 
if not half naked, then reasonably 
close. Starting today. I'm stepping 
into the light. E3 

OUTSIDEONLINE.COM (JANUARY 10, 2019), COPYRIGHT 
© 2019 BY ROWAN JACOBSEN. 


HOW MUCH SUN DO YOU NEED? 


It doesn't take much sun exposure to 
reap its health benefits. For most peo¬ 
ple, 10 to 30 minutes outdoors with¬ 
out sunscreen several times a week 
should do it. The darker your skin 
tone and the farther you live from the 
equator, the more time you need. 
Conversely, the more skin you expose 
to the sun, the less time you'll need. 

But keep an eye on the UV index 
(see epa.gov/sunsafety/uv-index-1). 


It's an estimate of the amount of UV 
radiation you'll be exposed to in your 
ZIP code, as calculated daily by the 
National Weather Service. You are 
generally fine when the index is 2 or 
below. When it hits 3 (or if you are 
planning to be outdoors for more 
than 30 minutes), wear a hat or other 
covering or sunscreen. People who 
are sensitive to UV rays should use 
protection more often. 


- ^ ^ ^ -- 

Why Did Yankee Doodle Call a Feather Macaroni? 

Back in the 1760s, macaroni was slang for the stylish young men who 
frequented a fashionable new English hangout, the Macaroni Club, named 
after a popular food that had just made its way there from Italy. So when 
Yankee Doodle stuck a feather in his cap and called it macaroni, he was 
identifying himself as a bit of a dandy—essentially the hipster of his time. 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER.COM 
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I've had lower back pain for 
years. Walking in these shoes 
was life changing for me. i feel 
like I’m walking on air. 

- Bill F. 



^Results of a double-blind study conducted by Olive 
View UCLA Medical Center. 


Enjoy the benefits of exercise 

with proven pain reiief. 

^ Ultimate Comfort 
v Renewed Energy 
Maximum Protection 
✓ Improved Posture 


G-DEFY ION 5755 



AVAILABLE 


Men Sizes 7.5-15 M/W/XW 

- Black TB9025MBB 

- Red/Gray TB9022MRG 




Women Sizes 6-11 M/W/XW 

- Black/Blue TB9022FTL 

- Gray/Teal TB9022FGU 


$30 OFF 

YOUR ORDER 

Promo Code MZ4GMJ5 
www.gravitydefyer.com 

Expires November 30, 2020 

Free Exchanges • Free Returns 

700% Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Call 1(800) 429-0039 

Gravity Defyer Corp. 

10643 Glenoaks Blvd. Pacoima, CA 91331 



ACCrHEOfTED 


VersoShock® U.S Patent #US8,555,526 B2.This product has not been evaluated by the FDA. Not intended to treat, cure or prevent any disease. $30 off 
applies to orders of $100 or more for a limited time. Cannot be combined with other offers. 9% CA sales tax applies to orders in California. Shoes must 
be returned within 30 days in like-new condition for full refund or exchange. Credit card authorization required. See website for complete details. 
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IN PRAISE OF 
GUILTY PLEASURES 


Go ahead and binge-watch some more reality TV. 
Our 'lowbrow” indulgences aren't so bad for us after all. 


BY Micaela Marini Higgs 

ADAPTED FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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W E ALL HAVE them: TV shows 
and movies we love, even 
though we just know they're 
had. Trashy books we simply can't put 
down. Awful earworms we hate to love. 

These are our guilty pleasures— 
what you might call the junk food in 
our media diets. Because it's often 
used in a winking way, the term guilty 
pleasure feels like a joke we're proving 
we're in on. But if that joke is about 
something that brings us genuine joy 
and isn't harming anyone, then what's 
the punch line? Shouldn't we be free 
to enjoy whatever we like? 

"A guilty pleasure is something that 
we enjoy, but we know we're either not 
supposed to like or that liking it says 
something negative about us," says 
Sami Schalk, PhD, an associate profes¬ 
sor of gender and women's studies at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
Consider what separates some major 
TV events from others. The idea of 
apologizing for watching the Oscars or 
the NBA finals sounds silly. So why is 
The Bachelor finale different? 

Research shows that our so-called 
guilty pleasures can actually be good 
for us. So how do we get to the point 
where we let ourselves enjoy what we 
enjoy? 

Beyond the fear about how others 
will perceive us, we tend to grapple 
with a perfectionism that stems from 
the "deeply puritanical roots" of our 
culture, one in which pleasure is seen 
"as sinful and bad and self-indulgent," 
says Schalk. 


Or at the very least, we have to 
earn it. How often do we say things to 
ourselves such as, "I've been good all 
week, so I deserve some ice cream" or 
"I walked this morning, so I'm going 
to veg out tonight"? But all this guilt 
goes against our human nature. 

"There's a reason why our bodies, 
literally at the nerve level, are wired 
to feel pleasure," says Adrienne Maree 
Brown, author of Pleasure Activism: 
The Politics of Feeling Good. For her, 
pleasure activism—spreading the 
message that we deserve to enjoy 
ourselves—is about combating the 
oppressive idea that pleasure isn't a 

BINGE-WATCHING 
REAL HOUSEWIVES 
ISN’T GOING TO MELT 
OUR BRAINS. 


natural part of life or that only certain 
people deserve to enjoy themselves. 

She suggests asking, "Why do I feel 
so much shame around this if it's not 
causing harm to me or anyone else?" 

After all, binge-watching seven epi¬ 
sodes of Real Housewives or "wasting" 
the afternoon watching back-to-back 
classic baseball games isn't going to 
melt our brains. In fact, studies sug¬ 
gest that "playing a video game or 
watching a movie or television show 
can restore some psychological re¬ 
sources," says Robin Nabi, PhD, a 
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professor of communication at the 
University of California, Santa Bar¬ 
bara, who specializes in the effects of 
media on emotions. 

Though the benefits have yet to 
be studied long-term and our prob¬ 
lems don't magically disappear once 
we turn off the tube, rest can reduce 
stress levels. Perhaps more impor¬ 
tant, Nabi says, "your perception of 
your ability to handle it improves." 
Giving ourselves permission to enjoy 
some downtime is also a key part of 
self-compassion, which helps combat 
anxiety and depression. 

"When we rest, we think we’re sup¬ 
posed to use that time productively," 
says Kristin Neff, PhD, an associate 
professor in the department of edu¬ 
cational psychology at the University 
of Texas at Austin. While that "may 
be good for survival," she points out. 



constantly running through hypo¬ 
thetical problems "is not very good 
for happiness." 

Taking a mental break and enjoy¬ 
ing something that doesn't require 
intense intellectual focus gets us out 
of problem-solving mode, says Nabi. 
That is healthy for us on many lev¬ 
els. "Flow states," such as meditating, 
playing sports, and, yes, consuming 
media, can help our brains rest and 
recover by providing a reprieve from 
problem-solving mode. Such breaks 
can also improve our ability to deal 
with stress and recharge our batter¬ 
ies, so to speak. 

"We have this cultural value of 
media consumption being edifying, 
and that what we do should be about 
growing and achieving," says Nabi. 
"We don't focus as much on relax¬ 
ation and playing and enjoyment and 
fun, and these are such important as¬ 
pects of being a human being." And 
feeling guilty about activities we en¬ 
joy, or disparaging them, can detract 
from the benefits they offer us. 

For one thing, if we stigmatize a 
behavior and then engage in it, it's 
easy to go overboard, which can 
leave us feeling guilty and less satis¬ 
fied. In one study, dieters who had 
been coached in self-compassion 
were less likely to overeat after con¬ 
suming unhealthy food, while those 
who simply followed restrictive diets 
were harsher on themselves. 

While guilt can sometimes be 
a healthy motivator to push us to 
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change behaviors we don't like, its 
counterpart, shame—the painful 
feeling that our behavior makes us 
horrible people—is never produc¬ 
tive. When we disparage our TV 
viewing habits, for example, we typi¬ 
cally aren't describing a behavior we 
hope to change, so the negative feel¬ 
ings aren't particularly productive or 
helpful. 

IT’S TIME TO DITCH 
THE TERM GUILTY 
PLEASURE FROM OUR 
VOCABULARY. 


Brown reminds us that it's normal 
and even healthy to embrace our need 
for pleasure. She adds one caveat, 
though: a reminder that too much of 
a good thing is never a good thing— 
which is why understanding and ac¬ 
cepting what brings us pleasure is 
crucial to finding the right balance. 

Shedding our self-imposed embar¬ 
rassment about our interests can be 


empowering, which is why it's time to 
ditch the term guilty pleasure from our 
collective vocabulary. 

One big reason to do so is that talk¬ 
ing about our common interests and 
pursuits, whatever they may be, is a 
way to connect with others. The most 
important value of a guilty pleasure 
might just be the bond it can create 
between people who share it. You'll 
never find those connections if you 
don't speak up. So stop apologizing. 
Talk about your pastimes. You might 
just find that it alleviates any residual 
guilt and makes it easier to discover 
more things you enjoy. 

"Lots of the time, guilty pleasures 
get talked about in terms of genre,” 
says Schalk. But it can help to think 
about what you like specifically, she 
points out. "You probably don't like 
all boy bands, so what is it about this 
particular group and their music? 
Whatever it is, find your little niche 
and go for that. And don't be ashamed 
of what that is, because clearly it's do¬ 
ing something for you." 13 

NEW YORK TIMES (JULY 1, 2019), COPYRIGHT © 2019 
BY NEW YORK TIMES, NYTIMES.COM. 


' ^ ^ ^ ' 

When Spell-Check Can’t Save You 
Hummus is a Middle Eastern dip made from mashed chickpeas. 

Humus is decaying organic matter in soil. 

You will find 50 varieties of the former at your local 
Whole Foods. Be careful never to eat the latter. 

DREYER'S ENGLISH 
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Quick Crossword 

EASY Don't play with fireworks! But do fill up the 
sky—er, grid—with these pyrotechnic effects. 


COMET 

STROBE 

RING 

WILLOW 

PEONY 

BROCADE 

PALM 

WATERFALL 

DIADEM 

HORSETAIL 



This, Not That 

MEDIUM Matt is a bit odd. He likes 
only certain things. Can you figure 
out why he likes what he does from 
the following clues? 



■f He likes gum, but not mints. 

■f He likes the beach, but not 
the ocean. 

■f He likes cotton, but not wool. 

■f He likes medicine, but not 
doctors. 

■f He likes crystal, but not quartz. 
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Number Jumbler 

EASY Find five numbers in the circle that add up to 35. 
None of the five numbers are used more than once. 

Note: There are also combinations of fewer than five 
numbers that add up to 35, but those combinations 
don't count. (Pun intended.) 



Hot Diggity Dog 

MEDIUM Charmaine is 
shopping for her big 
weekend barbecue. Her 
budget: $ 100. It costs $4 
for a package often hot 
dogs and $3 for a pack¬ 
age of eight buns. How 
many packages of each 
should she buy to maxi¬ 
mize how many hot dogs 
she can serve? (Hint: She 
can have extra of either, 
but she won't serve a hot 
dog without a bun.) 



Fill in the Blanks 

DIFFICULT How many common English words (no 
proper nouns, please) can you make by adding a 
letter to each of the blanks below? We found five. 


For more Brain Games, 
go to RD.COM 

/crosswords. 



For answers, turn to page 123. 
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WORD POWER 


This month, we visit the likes of nuns, 
protons, sprouts, and soupspoons— 
words made exclusively from the second 
half of the alphabet, letters n to z. 

If they make you feel topsy-turvy, 
turn to page 122 for answers. 

BY Emily Cox and Henry Rathvon 


1. stuporous adj. 
Cstoo-puh-russ) 

A hunched over. 

B leaking. 

c impaired. 

2. wry adj. 

(ry) 

A ironically humorous. 
B disrespectful, 
c made with flour. 

3. purports 

(per-'port) 

A transfer. 

B commit a crime, 
c claim. 

4. tryst n. 

(trist) 

A final audition. 

B natural disaster, 
c lovers' meeting. 


5. wonton n. 

(’wahn-tahn) 

A wild abandon. 

B Chinese dumpling, 
c great quantity. 

6. spoor n. 

(spoor) 

A animal tracks. 

B rude rejection, 
c plant cell. 

7. yurt n. 

(yert) 

A custard dish. 

B buffoon, 
c circular tent. 

8. usurp V. 

(yoo-'serp) 

A puree. 

B flip over, 
c seize. 


9. sop n. 

(sahp) 

A thick syrup. 

B bribe, 
c wetland. 

10. tosspot n. 

('toss-paht) 

A tantrum. 

B windstorm, 
c drunkard. 

11. punt n. 

(punt) 

A linebacker. 

B flat-bottomed boat, 
c smallest of a litter. 

12. tortuous adj. 
('tor-choo-us) 

A clumpy. 

B winding, 
c painful. 

13. onyxn. 

(’ah-nicks) 

A antelope. 

B gemstone, 
c primrose. 

14. tyro n. 

(’ty-roh) 

A rookie. 

B felt hat. 
c whirlwind. 

15. ouzo n. 

Coo-zoh) 

A firearm. 

B Greek liqueur, 
c slow drip. 


To play an interactive version of Word Power on your iPad, 

download the Reader's Digest app. 
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Should you be included in the Camp Lejeune 
Historic Drinking Water notification database? 

If you lived or worked at U.S. Marine Corps Base Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, in 1987 or before, the U.S. Marine Corps wants to hear from you. 


The Marine Corps is committed to finding and 
encouraging all service members, their 
families, and civilian employees who 
lived or worked at Camp Lejeune in 1987 
or before to be included in the Camp 
Lejeune Historic Drinking Water notification 
database. 

A Federal public health agency, the Agency 
for Toxic Substances and Disease Registry 
(ATSDR), is studying whether past exposure 
to chemicals in the drinking water at Camp 
Lejeune may have caused adverse health 
effects. Best estimates from ATSDR's water 
modeling efforts indicate that some of the 
base's water was affected by chemicals as 
early as 1953 until as late as 1987. Registered 
individuals will be notified of results from the 
latest independent scientific studies as they are 
finalized. 



>- 


Information regarding study results and health 
care legislation can be found by visiting the Camp 
Lejeune Historic Drinking Water website, 
www.marines.mil/clwater. 


To register, or if you have any additional questions or concerns, please 
visit www.marines.mil/clwater or call toll free at 877-261 -9782 Monday- 
Friday from 8:30 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Eastern Time. 


HISTORIC 
D R I N K I IN G 

water 



CAMP 

LEJEUNE 
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W, X, Y, and Z... and & 

The letterz wasn't always last. Up into the 1800s, the alphabet 
ended with the symbol &, called an ampersand. It meant and 
then, too—like a and i, it was both a character and a word. No 
one knows for sure when & was booted from the alphabet, but 
it didn't make the cut when the "Now I know my ABCs" ditty 
was copyrighted in 1835. 



Word Power 

ANSWERS 

1. stuporous (c) 

impaired. I can't take 
medicine for my hay 
fever—just one pill leaves 
me sleepy and stuporous. 


2. wry (A) ironically 
humorous. Mr. Russo's 
students loved his wry 
sense of humor and 
unusual lesson plans. 


3. purport (c) claim. 

Jack purports to be a bad 
singer, but he always 
brings down the house 
at karaoke. 


4. tryst (c) lovers' 
meeting. Clara and Luis 
planned a midnight tryst 
in the garden. 

5. wonton (b) Chinese 
dumpling. I see you've left 
all the broth and eaten 
just the wontons. 


6. spoor (A) animal 
tracks. The park ranger 
followed the fox's spoor 
back to the den. 

7. yurt (c) circular tent. 
Hannah teaches 
meditation workshops 
in her backyard yurt. 


8. usurp (c) seize. 

"I left for one minute- 
and that guy usurped 
my seat!" exclaimed 
Alessandro. 


9. sop (B) bribe. If you 
give the doorman a few 
bucks as a sop, he'll let 
you in. 

10. tosspot (c) drunkard. 
I spent a lot of my 20s in 
bars, but I wasn't exactly 
a tosspot. 


11. punt (B) 

flat-bottomed boat. 
The travelers steered 
their punt down the 
Thames. 


12. tortuous (B) winding. 
The trail is tortuous and 
steep, but the reward is 
a spectacular view from 
the summit. 


13. onyx (b) gemstone. 
Harold gave Esme a 
black onyx ring for 
her birthday. 


14. tyro (A) rookie. 

I'm a tyro when it comes 
to social media; can you 
explain again what 
"tweet" means? 


15. ouzo (B) Greek 
liqueur. "I'd like to 
propose a toast!" said 
Nick, lifting his glass 
ofouzo. 


Vocabulary Ratings 

9 & below: so-so 
10 - 12 : rosy 

13-15: wow 
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Quick Crossword 

ACROSS 

4. PEONY 

5. RING 

6. STROBE 

9. WATERFALL 
10. PALM 

DOWN 

1. COMET 

2. HORSETAIL 

3. BROCADE 

7. DIADEM 

8. WILLOW 

This, Not That 

Matt likes types of balls 
(gumball, beach ball, 
etc.). 

Hot Diggity Dog 

Charmaine should buy 
13 packages of hot dogs 
and 16 packages of buns. 
She will spend exactly 
$ 100 and be able to serve 
128 hot dogs. 

Number Jumbler 

3, 5, 6, 9, and 12 

Fill in the Blanks 

Blitz, fritz, frizz, glitz, 
and whizz 



Caption Contest 

What’s your clever description for this 
picture? Submit your funniest line at 
rd.com/captioncontest. Winners will 
appear in a future Photo Finish (page 124). 
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PHOTO FINISH 


YOUR Funniest captions 




Winner 

The Headless Horseman: The Early Years. 
—STEPHEN TIMMONS Sanford, Florida 

Runners-Up 

Carl takes a break from his vegan diet. 
—AMiE BEAM Tyler, Texas 

"Does this coat make my ass look big?” 
—TIM DENTON Mount Vemon, Washington 


To enter an upcoming caption contest, see the photo on page 123 . 
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"With new Always Discreet, 
I feel protected with a pad 
I barely feel." 






; S 



' NEW AND 
. IMPROVED 



Unlike Poise pads, new Always Discreet locks away liquid without all that bulk. 

30 ml fluid insult per pad, Poise Maximum Long vs. Always Discreet Heavy Long 

*Refund via prepaid card by mail. Excludes all discounts, taxes, postage. Accepted where Visa® cards are accepted. Not redeemable as cash, usable 
at ATMs, or gas pumps. Expires 6 months from issuance. Limit one, US residents only. Mail UPC & receipt within 60 days of purchase. For details, 
see https://alwaysdiscreet.com/en-us/incontinence-advice-support/incontinence-faqs/always-discreet-money-back-guarantee 
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